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M/S. 


Harold FE. Wilson, USMCR rd 
Medal of Honor ‘ 


He Held On ATE Night 


( ), POF THE SPRING NicHT, the Red 
banzai attack hit like a thunderstorm, 
The darkness exploded into a night- 
mare of flaming confusion, But Ser- 
geant Wilson went into action at once, 


rally iv his hard pressed mien. 


Bullets wounded his head and lee: 
disabled both arms. Refusing aid. he 
crawled, bleeding. from man to man, 
supplying ammunition, directing fire, 


helpin » the wounded, 


As the attack grew flercer. a mortar 
shell blew him off his feet. Still, dazed 


and weakened, he held on. leading the 
fieht all night till the last Red assault 
was beaten off. Atdawn. by sheer cour 


ave. the Sergeant had saved not only 


his position, but the pres ious lives of 


his men. 


“In Korea.” says Sergeant Wilson. 
“PT dida't think about where our weap- 
| just thanked God 


Olis came from 


thes were there, 


“Now. back home. | realize what's 
behind those arms. The united streneth 


of millions of thrifty. hard-working 


folks like you—who are making Amer- 
ica safer by investing in U.S. Defense 
Bonds. Maybe you've thought) you 
were just saving money. Believe me, 


you re saving men’s lives, too!” 
x *« * 


Now E Bonds pay 3°! Now, Series E 
Bonds start paying interest after 6 months. 
And average 300 interest, compounded semi 
annually when held to maturity! 

During April, women volunteers all over 
America will be calling on business and 
professional people to enroll them ino the 
tond-A-Month Plan. Hf vou are self my loved, 
enroll in the plan oa sure, safe savings sys- 


tem designed especially for you! 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 





Telling the 


Correction 


An article entitled “Inside Story 
UNW, Dec. '52 


etary. investments of — the 


regarding the mon 
Vatican 
states o1 implies that the Vatican has 
pure hased several billion dollars worth 
4 gold mostly from the United States 
it “a special price of $34 per ounce 
instead of the official rate of $35 

Phe United States has sold gold 
to the Vatican at the same price used 
in all Treasury sales of gold for dol 
lars since 1934, namely, $35 per fin 
troy. ounce plus » of IT per cent 
handling charg 

The total amount of gold ever sold 
to the Vatiean by the United States 
Preasury (which covers the period 
from 1934 to the present 
$26.8 millions worth. OF that, $5 mil 


lion was resold to the United States 


has been 


by the Vatican, leaving a net sale to 
the Vatican of $21.8 million. 


Washington, D.C A. N 
Assistant Secretary 


OVERBY 
of the Treasury 


UN Wortep regrets this error in the 
story on Vatican finances, which orig 
inated in’ Rome from hitherto com 
pletely reliable SOUTCES and appe ared 
in. substantially the same form in a 
number of reputable Ttalian publica 
tions. -ED. 


Van's Hope 
Phose to whom Reinhold) Niebuhr’s 


cheerless views on man and history are 
no longer a novelty, could hardly have 
been surprised by the somber tones 
of his review of Norman Cousins’ new 
book Who Spe aks For Man? (UNW, 
March (553 Phe dispeller of ilhasions 
left no uncertainty about his own lack 
of faith in the immediacy of world 
federation. 

In a time of easy 


1920s for 


optimism the 
Niebuhr's 


cold) drafts of realism might have a 


example Ir 
salutary effect. Today, the real service 
to humanity's spiritual ind intellectual 


id mcement is more likely to come 


from a restrained but penetrating op 
timism, such as Mr. Cousins plea for 
i vreatly strengthened UN, with powet 
fo enact, imterpret, and enforce world 
law 

Ot course, Dr. 


stressing the necessity for 


Niebuhr is right in 
building 
world) community as the necessary 
foundation for a functioning federa 
tion of the nations. By all means, let 


‘ad hor 


as he suggests. By all 


us cultivate unity through 
arrangements 
means, let us fight hunger, disease 
ignorance, and cultural time gaps 
through such UN agencies as FAO 
wHo, and UNESCO, 

But as we do these things in’ the 
day-to-day struggle for peace let us 
not forget the goal toward which we 
travel—which Mr. Cousins has so in 
spiringly and realistically described 
Los Angeles, Calif 


PALMER VAN GUNDY 


Russia's Chief of Staff 


Captain B. HH. Liddell Hart's artich 
“If I Were Russia’s Chief of Staff 
UNW, Feb. ‘53 
Has UN) Wortip capitulated to the 
military? The United States suffers 
Soviets 


has distressed me 


from a fear psvchosis; — the 
have a world strategy that is not mili 
tary, and thus are rapidly stealing the 
world. If we were wise, we would not 
confine our efforts to outmoded mili 
tarism 


New York, N.Y ArTON L. Haws 


Captain Liddell Hart's piece is a 
masterpiece of factual information and 
subtle—therefore more effective—criti 
cism. He has succeeded at once in 


hardheade ad 


analysis as well as a devastating inves 


presenting a military 
tigation of national psve hologies. This 
article is worth a thousand strait-liced 
investigations—researched to the hilt 
of the East-West struggle 
St. Louis, Mo J. S. Brickman 


Continued on page } 


The 
feeling 
is 
mutual 


More and more people are 
turning to Mutual Funds. 


The shares of these 
companies represent 
ownership in 30 or more 
selected securities. 

The men who manage 
such funds are 
professionals who invest 
and supervise the funds 
entrusted to them. 


You, too, can learn about 
Mutual Funds and how 
they can serve you by 
sending for our free 
booklet “THE MODERN 
WAY TO INVEST.” 


NELSON BENGSTON, INC. 


Investment Securities 


55 West 55th St., New York 19,N.Y 





Putt 
Cincyaul 


BV 
Mints 


At your next dinner party, 

serve proudly one of the world's 
finest wines...grown on the 
de Latour vineyard-estate 


in lovely Napa Valley 
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A STUDY IN TROPICAL DEVELOPMENT 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP, 


Research Professor of Social 
Geography, University of London 


cntire continent and 
standing in the Vay 
development. Reasons 


ind tatlure 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


formed the basis for constructive, corrective action by the Congress 


| 1 is always vratifying to learn that an article we have printed has 


We were particularly pleased when we heard that “Foreign Investment 
without Fear,” by M. C. Conick, which appeared in our December issue 
was credited by Rep Frank Smith (1D.-Miss.) for having inspired a bill 
he has submitted in the House. The Smith Bill proposes to encourage 
world trade by ameliorating the tax burden on US businessmen who 
undertake investment abroad. A more detailed account of the proposal 


appears On page 60 


A monthly magazine is, by popular definition, the product of leisurely 
contemplation and unhurried effort. Not for it) the problems of con 
stant deadline or the terrible pressure of the clock. 

Such, however, is not the case with a publication like ours, which 
must deal with a rapidly, and constantly, changing world picture. Much 
less so when an international event takes place which is of such magni 
tude that it may change all our lives. Then it becomes the primary 
responsibility of a periodical of international affairs to take immediate 
account of that event and put it, without delay, into sharp perspective. 

Such an event, only a few days before we went to press with this 
issue, was the death of Josef Stalin and the succession of cold-eved 
Georgi Malenkov (see cover) to the premier seat of power in the 
Soviet Union 

As soon as the news of Stalin’s illness was broadcast to the world 
our editors went to work. The first step was to scrap much of the issue 
already prepared. Then we rushed to substitute material for a different 
kind of issue—the one you see. Cables were dispatched to Paris, London 
serlin. Experts in the United States were consulted for information to 
supplement the necessarily-superficial dispatches in the daily and weekly 
press. Editor Tibor Koeves, a long-time student of Stalin and Stalinism 
worked day and night to prepare our leading article. Other editors com 
piled and edited an analysis of the unknown Malenkov. From Washington 
we received a report on the problems with which the Communist change 
of-command contronts the United States. 

Phis, however, was only one part of our task. While reworking the 
current issue, we also had to make urgent preparations for the months 
to come. Arrangements were made by wire and radio to obtain, from all 
over the world, provocative and unusual analyses of the new situation in 
Russia. In May, we shall devote a substantial part of our space to four 


mayor arti les on the subject 


In recent weeks, we have received mumerous requests for reprints of 
articles published in Unrrep Nations Wonrtp. Those requests have come 
from organizations ranging from the National Waa College to various 
ladies’ civic discussion ¢ lubs. We have consequently syvstematized arrange 
ments to make reprints speedily available upon written application to 
our editorial office, 319 East 44 Street, New York 17, N.Y. They will 


be issued at cost and in any quantity desired 
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RESTAURANT 
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TELLING THE WORLD 
(Continued from page 1) 
tain Liddell Hart is 


ven frightening. L certain- 


Sovict 


Cay realistic, 
obering ( 
ly hope he did not give the 
Union any bright ideas! 


Hollyu ood, ( alif 


BERNARD SINSHEIMER 


At last the old boy has made a slip! 
Capt. Liddell Hart puts an incredible 
line into the mouth of his by poth tical 
Russian Chiet of Staff, to wit: “.. . it 
seems absurd. to picture a long war 
carried on by atomic bombing. A mere 
two such bombs crumpled up Japan, 
it exceptionally tough nation 

According to | Was There, by Ad- 
miral William D. Leahy 


Stalin 


W ho inncle ( d, 


was there brightened up oan 
especially dull MOrninyg conference at 
Potsdam by relating that the Japanese 
had approached him for the second 
time in ten days with a request for 
him to mediate between them and the 
Allies, which he had turned down 
Phat was two or three weeks before 
the A-bomb was dropped on Hiro 
Phus the Russians know that 
Japan had “crumpled up before the 
\-bombs, and the Russian Chief of 
Staff could never have said the line 
issigned him by ¢ apt. Liddell Hart. 
Long Beach, Calif. Mertrek VOLK 


shima 


Second Anniversary! 

I have just read UN Worup’'s Feb- 
ruarv, L951 issue, and it was the most 
interesting discussion of Cuba and the 
( aribbean | have ever seen 


Froy, Ohio JOHN TOouCHMAN 


Vo Laughing Matter 
Henry 


he bruary 


Cabot 


COVCT is 


Phe portrayal of 
Lodge on your 
timely, but its laughing pose Is sure ly 
out of harmony with the occasion. 


Phe problems fiat ng Mr. 


not a laughing matter 


Lodge are 


Phe picture should have been one 
showing the US delegate to the United 
Nations to be the mature and resolute 
character of 50 that he is. The quali- 
ties of mind and heart that commend 
him to this high position should 
dominate 

Laughter does have its place and 
the world is Immery for more of it. 


But, out of place, laughter may be 


{ 
repulsive or even blasphemous HHis- 


of Washington 


and Lincoln, is not looking at us in 


tory, through the eves 


lauvhter,. Those haces are downright 
SCTIOUS 


Springdiilc Ark. 
S. L. MacDoNnaLp 


Apparently UN Worwn’'s Fe bruary 
editorial ‘The Curtain of 
was even more tine ly than Le had 
thought! Surely 


Gloom” 


good humor and a 
buoyant spirit are also qualities which 
commend Mr. Lodge to his arduous 
post. He will need them.—ED. 


Eyes South 
Congratulations on your excellent 
“Mexico: Laboratory of the 

UNW, Dec. 52). 
Because of my many contacts with 


Latin 


article 
leutiure 
America, | am impressed with 
the general lack of news and maga- 
zine articles from. that part of the 
world 
I realize that Europe and Asia are 
the hot news spots of the dav, yet J 
iso realize—as | believe you do—that 
they might not be so hot today if we 
North Americans had paid more at- 
tention to them = yesterday. 
Royal Oak, Mich. Vioyp |. Minver 
President, 
The Daily Tribune 


“Boomland Mexico” 


attracted our atten- 


Your article 

(UNW Feb. °53) 
tion because we have set up an affili 
ated company to do chemical research 


Mexico. 


\ hile our ende avors are Ohba limited 


and development work — in 


seal we too, realize the potential 
such an office in Mexico may hold for 
us in the future. 

Phere are many problems in simply 
educating Mexican industry in’ what 
a chemical consultant can do for them. 
Your articl Pros ides the best over-all 
survey picture of the Mexican scene 
that we have read. 
New York, N.Y. Ricuanp L. Moore 
Assistant Treasuver 


Foster D. Snell, Ine. 


Confirmation 


I have read “Exploding the Atom 
Myth UNW, fan. 53 


ning to end, and find myself in com- 


from begin- 


plete agreement with evervthing vou 
said 
Vew York, N.Y. Prinie W. Swain 


Editor, Power 





The State of the 


Beyond the News 


Post-Stalin Strategy 


FeV most tne diate task contront 
Wig 


President Eisenhower, now 


that Stalin is dead, is to make an in 
finitely difficult and delicate decision 
of political warfare. He and his ad- 
visers must determine how much pres- 
sure to apply or not to apply on the 
Soviet Union in order best to exploit 
the earth-shaking changes in the Com- 
munist command, 

One group of psychological warriors 
that 
with the 


Kisenhow Cl s 


believe now is the time to cut 


loose heaviest artillery. of 


“dynamic new” foreign 
policy. The regime in the Kremlin is 
being subjected to the most funda 
mental of stresses. Trouble is bound 
to develop and the more we do to 
accentuate that trouble—by subversion 
by overtures to the satellites, by inten 
sification of psve hological wartare—the 
able the 


will be to consolidate their positions 


less new leaders ot Russia 
and to revitalize Soviet strength. So 
at least, one line of argument runs. 
On the other hand, there is a second 
group which maintains that there is 
only one wav to prevent the pre 
tenders to Stalin’s imperial throne 
from becoming embroiled in a fight 
to their death: that is 


precisely by the exertion of external 


mutual and 
pressures, 

Molotov, Malenkov, Beria, Bulganin 
and the other crown princes may, in 
deed, be possessed of a lust for dic 
tatorial power. They are also shrewd 
and. calculating practitioners of Real 
politik, as is another whose figure 
looms large on the new horizon, Mao 
[se-Tung. Left to themselves, they 
might fight among themselves. Con 
fronted by a threat to ail, all might 
well feel forced to cooperate against 
a common source of danger. 

Moreover the 
let-events-take 


of the 


their-natural-course ap 


p irtisans 


proa h believe the same prin iples are 


applicable to the Soviet people as a 
whole. The best means by which the 
new masters of Russia can check un 
rest and unify the people behind them 
is to stir the cauldron of patriotic 
fervor: precipitate Or pugnacious ac 
tion from outside would only help the 
new dictators in their design. 

The new Administration has been 
in power just two months, yet it sud 
denly must make a choice between 
two diametrically opposed concepts of 
political warfare. This is a_ historic 
chance for statesmen who have pro 
claimed their desire to demonstrate a 


new dynamism in foreign policy. It 


also compels them to make a historic 
decision, one which Way vO down as 


the most critical of this half century. 


Which Way Ridgway? 

ryvur United States has taken a 
| deeply significant politico-military 
decision which has passed almost 
without public notice but which, we 
may assume, has been noted with the 
greatest of interest in the chanceries 
of the NaTo nations. General Matthew 


Ridgway is moving the he adquarters 


of the Kuropean Command some 300 
Frankfort-on 


the-Main, in Germany, to the environs 


miles westward, from 
of Paris. 

What this means, in its most simple 
the US has decided it 


formation of a 


terms, is that 
cannot count on the 
European Army this year and, there 
fore, that it can no longer delay stra 
tegic plans which it had intended to 
hold in abeyance until West German 
troops were mobilized and the Ku 
ropean Defense Community became 
a living reality. 

US military chiefs in Europe had 
long realized that it was an anachro 
hism to place the headquarters which 
American forces on the 


Frank 


70 miles from the Soviet 


administers all 
Continent in a “forward area’ 
fort 


zonal 


IS only 
border, down a geographical 
avenue almost certain to be used by 
any attacking Russian force. But, while 
conceding that it was militarily un 
tenable to put the European Command 
where it could be so easily 
US authorities felt it 


be psychologically unwise to “retreat 


up “tront 
overrun, would 
until the European Army was in being 


and could set up its own forward 
command post in the area 

The idea was to keep rucoM in 
Frankfort until the 
Army troops were in training on the 
maneuver Western Ger 


Then the US headquarters: was 


first Muropean 
grounds of 
many 
to unobtrusively vacate its sprawling 
“CP” in the I. G. Farben office build 
ing, turn it over to the European Army 
and pull back to Paris, near its boss, 
Ridgway. 
What 


move Is being made more or less on 


has happened is that the 
schedule, so far as the calendar is 
but hardly 


Americans envisaged a 


concerned under the con 
ditions the 
year ago 

It may be 


assumed that this move 


has not ese aped the notice of the new 
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Soviet [ dO any 
(,eorg) Maal HROYN 


rulers of the 


than our own Allies 


piore 


and the other triumvirs, Lavrenti Beria 


and VY, M. Molotoy 
! 


siderable satisfaction at the Jat 


must take con 
f con 
crete proof of Western performance 
failing to live up to Western plan 
Nearly three years after the US fir 
called on its Allies to move the 
tary battle Jine of the free 

to the Elbe 


is pulling back behind the Rhine. 


mili 


her own he rdquartes 


Oh to be in Paris! 


| pans inn the spring Cannot help but 


be a source of good news and it 
only appropriate that the best chip of 
medical news Simic the discovery of 
the marvelous effects of chlorophyll 
comes to us ander a Paris dateline 

It turns out that a French plivsic ian, 
Henri Duval 


with a group of international psyve hol 


working m association 


disc over d 
What is 


he claims to have found a pill 


ogists and chemists, has 
that 


more 


jealousy is a disease 


that is an effective antidote. 


NerVOUS disorders 


Specialists on 
have tested the new medicine on sev 
eral hundred patients human ouinea 
pigs for this experiment were casy to 
brane 


find it where jealousy is ons 


important a part of lite as vin ordi 


naire) and report “amazing” results 


Phe effec 


far-rea hing 


ts of this discovery are so 
that he Stitates = tt 


spec ulate on them. In fact pe rhaps it 


is best to suspend speculation for a 
while: look at what's happening to all 
the peopl who made ambitious claims 


lor « hlorophy I 


The old and the new in Soviet dictatorship: Malenkor 


6: UNW 


Comrade Boss 


W HEN the news was radioed from 
Moscow that Georgi M. Malen 
kov had been named Premier of the 
Soviet Union to succeed Stalin 
W. Dulles, director of the 
Intelligence Agency 
moned to the White House to “brict 
President Bis nhower about. the 


lf the 


Allen 
Central 
was hastily sum 
new 
once a 
briefing lived up to its name: it took 
time at all to tell 
Male nkov 


discredit of 


ruler of Russias. For 


Dulles hardly any 


ll that he knew about 


This is not to the 
| 


Dulles or the CIA since, we mav as 


and other intelligence 


Core 


Titre oul 


ervices have everything thes 
could to find out about the man who 
had been Stalin’s “ 
ply reflects 


facts in the 


co adviser.” It sim 


one of the. most extra 


ordinary extraordinary 
Communist change-of-command: that 
never before in history had a person 
o little 
ind terrible a position of power 


Stalin 


known acceded to so great 


himself, as indicated else 


where on these pages, Was in some 


respects a man of mystery. However, 
in the long vears of his reign, he had 
face-to-face with enough of the 
that that 


at good any pel 


COT 
world’s leaders SO 


world could form 


sonal impressions of him. Virtually no 


outsicle 


one outside of the Communist com 


mand has been able to form personal 
Malenkov. 


foreigner has ever even spoken to him 


judgments of Hardly any 
\ great deal of information, true and 
] Stalin: the 
mystery lav in inexplic able gaps in 


that information. The mystery of Mal 


false, cireulated about 


enkov is that we have so little infor 


mation—true or false—about the man 

Even the very few photographs of 
him which are in circulation give us 
only the most fragmentary of clues. 
Phe official portrait released by Sov 
foto, which we print on the cover of 
this issue, was retouched by the Rus 
sian picture agency to give Malenkoy 
a certain) benignity and urbanity: 
other photos show him to be shab 


flabbier 
But there is nothing in this fat, bland 


bier, and colder of manner. 


almost vacuous—tace to give Us a 
clue to the personality which it con 


ceals, rather than reveals. 


The Fat Curtain 


Similarly, the pitifully inadequate 
collection of vital statistics which the 
“experts” have been able to gather 
about him help us hardly at all. Those 
who have seen him at close range 
they are not many—report that he is 
5 feet 7 inches tall and weighs an 
obese 250 pounds, that his black hair 
looks slickly artificial, that his pasty 
face rarely relaxes in a smile (unlike 
Stalin), that 


eves show any life in his countenance 


only his cold, remote 
that withal he looks younger than his 
31 vears. We are told, but we are not 
that he 
that he divorced his first 


had 


Molotov, and married an actress. This 


certain, has two children in 
their 


wile, 


teens 
who been a secretarv. to 
lady, reputedly handsome, is said now 
to be rector of Moscow University. 
All that we know of 
detail Malenkoy 


supposed to be addicted to Frenne 


humanizing 
is that he is 


hh 


about 


left) is shown with his late master in a rare photograph together 





pastries and expensive cigarettes— 
Northern Palmvras, we are told, as 
a bit of “inside” information. Diplo 
mats in Moscow report also—although 
none has ever been invited to join 
him—that he likes to go duck-hunting. 
This has given rise to a wry joke in 
Russia: it is said that Malenkov does 
not aim his rifle at just any duck—he 
shoots only those whom he suspects 


of having deviated trom the Party line. 


Only One Lust 

Perhaps it is this joke which gives 
us the best clue of all to the real 
eharacter of Malenkov. From the lit 
tle we know—and it is so tragically 
little—he seems to be a prime repre- 
sentative of that new species Com- 
munism has produced, He comes into 
focus, if at all, as the prototype of 
the man who_ has suppressed the 
lesser human lusts, the more attract- 
tive vices if you will, and is governed 
ly only one lust: the lust for power. 

All life, for him, would seem to be 
only a means for him to achieve his 
personal political ends. To them, he 
would be prepared to sacrifice any- 
thing or anyone. All the character 
istics which observers have noted and 
reported — superhuman capacity tor 
work and ability to go without sleep, 
a prodigious memory (his “card-index 
mind” has already become his most 
famous trait), unemotional and icy 
calm—fit into this pattern. 

It is appropriate that the inheritor 
of Stalin’s mantle should inherit a 
good many of the personality traits 
of his master and mentor. Stalin was 
likewise Consumed by a lust for polit 
ical power: the machinations and 
manipulations — of leadership were 
virtually his whole life. However, we 
can already see that Malenkov—to us 
a faceless man, a brilliant automaton 

lacks a human warmth which even 
many of his bitterest enemies con- 
ceded to Stalin. 

And it remains to be seen whether 
Malenkov possesses another trait) of 
Stalin: an indefinable instinct for the 
right decision which, far more even 
than political ruthlessness and zealot 
dedication, was the secret of Stalin’s 
evil success, Without that instinct, 
without that elusive sureness of judg 
ment, Malenkov will fail in his effort 
to hold and expand power, It is a fact, 
for which mankind can be grateful 
that while the tactics of tvranny can 
be passed on to a willing pupil the 


genius of the true tyrant can not. 








Tito’s Uranium Mines 


rWNue laconic announcement, recently, that the World Bank had decided 

| to lend $30 million to Marshal Tito did not detail the uses to which 
the loan was to be put. Phe story, however, is a fascinating and deeply 
significant one: UN Wortp has learned that a substantial portion of 
those funds will be used to dig out rich new lodes of uranium uncovered 
last vear in the mountains of Yugoslavia, and kept secret until now, 

Yugoslav geologists, exploring the rugged area between the Morava 
and Ibar rivers south of Kragujevac, near the Bulgarian border, located 
the lodes in 1952. American experts were called in and reported to Bel 
grade and Washington that Tito’s pit hblende deposits were extensive and 
contained up to fie per cent natural uranium. The lodes, they added, were 
generally close to the surface and mining could begin with comparative 
speed and at comparatively low expense. 

Obviously, this discovery added to the significance of Yugoslavia in the 
realm of power politics, Coincidentally with the secret reports rushed to 
Washington, Tito was besieged with important foreign visitors: US Secre 
tary of the Army Frank Pace and British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
were just two. This discovery may also have been an added factor behind 
the decision to invite Tito to pay a state visit to London this year. 

However, there was a reverse side to the medal. The presence of ura 
nium rendered Tito’s strategic position more precarious than ever, since 
Russia’s atomic energy program is believed to suffer, above all, from a 
chronic uranium shortage. Therefore, Tito sought to keep the whole 
matter a secret and laid a tight security belt of Yugoslay troops around 
the uranium area. These measures, unfortunately, merely alerted Bul 
Carian agents who were particularly numerous in that frontier region 
and reports in Sofia newspapers soon showed that they had been tipped 
off. 

lronically, Russian geologists were supposed to know the district: be 
tween the Ibar and the Morava quite intimately from personal inspection, 
In 1947, an expedition headed by the Russian nuclear physicist: Nicolai 
Globow surveved the territory for several months. In the end, the party 
informed the Belgrade Office for Geological Research that “there was no 
chance of finding any uranium O1 other atomic ores in the area south of 
Kragujevac.” 

Were the Russians sincere, or did they try to keep their discoveries 
from Tito? At the time, relations between Belgrade and Moscow were 
already rapidly deteriorating and, soon afterward, all Soviet) scientists 
were expelled from the country. Yuyvoslay officials are fearful that they 
mav have taken their secret with therm, 

However that mav be, in the past few months Soviet mining engineers 
apparently prompted by reports on ‘Tito’s lucky strike, have popped up 
in Bulgaria, just across the border from Zajecar which is some SO miles 
east of the Yugoslav lodes. Their team is headed by no less a figure than 
Professor Alexander P. Vinogradov, director of the Geochemical Institute 
in Moscow, who is generally considered Russia's foremost specialist on 
atomic ores, 

Meanwhile British and American companies have made high bids for 
mining rights in the Kragujeva¢ compound but Marshal Tito is said to 
have rejected all such offers. As in most other sectors of Yugoslav economy 
he wants to limit foreign participation to Joans, ¢ xpert advice, and delis 
ery of equipment. Despite the military dangers involved, UN Wortp was 
told, he regards the uranium find as a great boon for his country ind 
not only in the sense of material gain. He believes—and with some rea 
son-—that the Western powers will henceforth be more prone than ever to 


rush to his aid should his enemies attack Yuvoslavia. 
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The State of the World 


The Six Mysteries 


of Josef Stalin 


r was of Russia as a whole that 
| Winston Churchill was speaking 
when he coined the epigram which 


will live 


riddle wrapped ma 


with him, in history. “It is a 


mystery inside 
However the 


well 


an Ccnigina he said 


reference might equally have 
been directed to the 
Churchill's level 
Josef Vissarionovich Stalin 

Churchill had eaten and drunk jo 
with 


claimed to know 


man who, at 


represente d Russia: 


vial toasts and argued furiously 
Stalin, yet he never 


intimately or understand him 


Others—a 


him 
friends and 
hated 
claim a more detailed and profound 
the life 
But 


career of Stalin is marked 


truly few his 


worshippers, many his foes 


knowledge of and times of 


the Soviet dictator even for the 


xp rts the 


boy a serie of unanswered questions, 


In a brief survey it would be im 


possible to list them all. Nevertheless 


while Stalin is being committed to 


legend by his and before 


| Cah 


SUCCOSSOTS 
legen succeed in obscuring fact 
altogether—it is worthwhile to look at 
mysteries in his life, 
baffle 


the biographers of the present and 
the future 


six of the major 


mysteries which and tantalize 


may frustrate historians of 


still more. 


Mystery No. I 
What happened to Lenin’s will? And 
What, more particularly, ever became 
of the postscript to that testament in 
which he deait with Stalin? 

We that on 
1923 had 


his second stroke, called in 


know December 25, 


Lenin, who just suffered 
his sec 
retary and dictated a short memoran 
dum which was in effect a testament: 
in it he reviewed past achievements 
and examined future problems, In this 
document, he named no successor 
However, during the brief period 
of his recovery al sudden stram de 
veloped in his relations with Stalin. 
the attitude 


of his disciple that, on January 6, 


So furious was Lenin at 


1924, he affixed a postscript to his will 
specifically excluding Stalin from suc 
Trotsky 


cession, “Stalin is too rude, 
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“And_ this 
.. becomes unbearable in the 
of Secretary-General [of the 
Party]. Therefore, I 


comrades find a way to 


reports Lenin as writing, 
fault 
office 
(fommunist 


that thre 


pro 
pose 
remove Stalin from that position and 
appoint to it another man more 
patient, more loyal, more polite 
less Capricious.” 


that the Kremlin, 


admitting that Lenin did leave 


It is significant 
while 
a testament 
allowed to be published the full text 
of this obviously important document. 


Parts of 


has never published or 


the will, containing adverse 
Bukharin, 
Were quoted as cy idence i the great 
the will itself 


lrotsky claims Stalin 


criticism of Zinoviev and 


purge trials, but Was 
never produced 
destroyed the original document as 
soon as he got his hands on it after 
Lenin's death but the charge is sup 


And the 


Does Lenin's testa 


ported by no strong evidence 
questions remain 


,) 


ment still exist? If so, where is it now! 


Mystery No. 2 

How did Stalin’s second wife, Nadia 
Alleluyeva, die? 

At the time of her death, in Novem 
ber, 1932, the event was laconically 
described in the Soviet press only as 
no details 


“sudden” and “premature’ , 


were viven, The secrecy surrounding 
the death, plus other circumstantial 
has caused the Trotskyites 
that Stalin 
However, a more general belief among 
that 


committed suicide, after Stalin insult 


cy idence, 


to insist murdered her. 


anti-Communist Russians is she 
ed her brutally when she spoke out 
against Bolshevik terror. Her outburst 
is supposed to have taken place in 
the home of Klimenti Voroshilov, from 
which she fled back to the Kremlin and 
killed herself. All this is speculation, 
but the world may never know where, 
conditions, she died. 


or under what 


Mystery No. 3 

What role did Stalin play in organ- 
izing the Bolshevik Party in the Cau- 
casus, early in his career? 


This is a question which is particu- 


larly important since it was because 


of his assertedly key role in’ the 
Georgian revolutionary movement that 
raised to 

Party of 


revolutionaries 


he was prominence in the 
Bolshevik 


veteran 
Tseretelli, 


Hlowever, 
Martov, 


who knew 


Russia, 

like 
and Enukidze, 
him in those days, maintain that din 
ing the “heroic days” after the turn of 
the century he played but a secondary 


role in the Caucasian underground 
What makes the truth of this mat 
that nearly all 
Stalin’s 
carefully 
the Trot 


time 


ter a mystery 1S 


documents concerning early 
activities were destroyed o1 
“edited” after the defeat of 
skyites. Lavrenti Beria, at the 
Chiet of the Political Police in Georgia 
was the “editor.” In speeches and in 
his writings, he warned all historians 
who studied the 
Bolshevik Party 

truthful which he 


defined as “a 


beginnings of the 


ty “follow the only 


line” oblig 
ingly knowledying the 
decisive role which Stalin had plaved 
in the Georgian revolutionary move 
Most 
were told. A 
Orekhaleshvili, 


they 


historians did as they 
like Enukidze, 
Akhundoy 


were arrested, “un 


ment.” 

few 
and were 
less do ile 
masked as enemies of the people,” 


tried and executed—or disappeared. 


Mystery No. 4 
What 


mous Tiflis “Ex 


was Stalin’s role in the fa 


») 


short 


Bolshex ik 


was the 


“Ex,” which 
hand for 
method of armed attacks on the Czar’s 
banks “collect? 
funds for the revolutionary movement. 


On June 26, 1907, one of the most 


was 
“expropriation, | 


and postoffic es to 


famous “Ex” holdups was staged: on 
Erivan Square in Tiflis, bomb-throw 
ing conspirators waylaid a coach cat 
after 
killing several persons made oft with 
340,060 

that time. 


Immediately 


rving government monies and, 


rubles—a fabulous sum_ for 
after the Tiflis “Ex,” 
Stalin and his adherents claimed credit 
for organizing the affair. But 
quently, when the Socialist parties of 


subse- 


Western Europe protested violently 
agains: what they called “plain rob- 
bery” in the guise of party program, 
the Stalin 
more vague as to its role in the attack, 
Beria “edited” all 


documents on this subject, 


group became somewhat 


has also available 
leaving 
them murky The 


official biographies of Stalin neither 


and inconclusive. 


confirm nor deny his participation in 





the highway robbery: thev say. only 
that “following the Tiflis raid. Stalin 


was arrested and imprisoned 


Vystery No. 5 

What were the circumstances under 
which two of Stalin’s intimate friends 
Mikhail Frunze and Gregori Ordjoni 
kidze, both members of the Politburo 
and veteran Communist bosses, died? 

Both had voiced disagreement with 
Stalin. Both passed into the be 
vond after strange, sudden “illnesses 
Krunze, shortly after angrily threaten 
ing to resign from. his post as (om 
missar of War in 1925, fell sick. De 
spite all pressure he refused to undes 
go an operation, At this, the Politburo 
itself—in what must surely be one of 
the strangest: “political” decisions in 
historv—voted that he must submit to 
surgery. He died on the operating 
table Ordjonikidze met his mysterious 
end much later—in 1937, when the 
purges were in full swing. He was 
known to be on the point of joining 
forces with the secret opposition 
against his old friend when he was 
felled by a “heart attack” and = died 

The non-official biographers of 
Stalin agree that both men died at 
what, from Stalin's point of view, was 
a significantly Opportune moment. 
However, they have not been able to 
do more than hint at answers to the 
question: were they murdered or did 


y) 


they, in fact, die of natural causes 


Vystery No. 6 

Has Stalin himself left a testament 
an autobiography, or diaries? 

This mystery is a key to all) the 
other five, for if he did, perhaps hid 
den among other details of this prodi 
gious tyrants career, we might find 
our answers in Stalin's own words. 

However, this mystery is even less 
likely to be solved than are the rest 
for if Stalin Jeft any testament, it. is 
highly unlikely that it will see the 
light of dav so long as his Bolshevik 


t 


successors are Wb powe! It there Are 


i 
any collected “Stalin papers,” it is 
almost certain they will be destroyed 
or else “edited perhaps by that vet 
eran editor, Beria~—as were the Lewin 
papers. 

And thus Stalin seems certain to 
go down in historv—barring a miracle 
of revelation—not only as the most 
powerful and ruthless dictator of 
modern history, but also as the sub 
ject of some of the most fascinating 


if inconclusive speculation 


AEN MR AER i: WEINER PPIREIEIRSEIN IR VOSS a NE ER 


What does Stalin’s death 


mean to YOU? 


The most powerful and relentless man in the world has died. 


How will it affeet you, your family, your business, 
your country ? 


Will Russia’s policies get together—or softer? 
Are the chances of a war changed? 
Will the satellite nations try to break out from Soviet rule? 


Read the answers in the next issue of UNTPED NATIONS WORLD 


Among others you will find these major articles: 


Europe After Stalin, by George W. Herald, U NW kuropean Editor 


Will the Western Alliance Break? ly I). W. Brogan, Profes- 


sor of Political Science, Cambridge University 


East Germany: Weak Link in the Chain of Soviet Power, 
by Terence Prittie, German Correspondent, Manchester Guardian 


Also: 


ISRAEL'S NEW PRESIDENT 
by M. Z. Frank 


R. A. BUTLER, BRITAIN’‘S DARK HORSE 
by Cecil F. Melville 


ROSSELLINI, THE MAN WHO KNOWS NO RULES 
by William Murray 


Join with leaders and 
enjoy UN WORLD every month 
Just call MU 6-1338 


and ask for the Subseription Department 


or send your S4 for one years subscription to 


UNITED NATIONS WORLD 


319 East dhth Street 
New York bz. New York 
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The State of the World 


As top reporters see tt 


Comments on the East River Parade 


Kathleen Teltsch 


The 


New York Times 


New York, US 


Most 
Ahmed S 
UN has 
Charles Malik of Lebanon and Israel's 
Abba S. Eban 
but few diplomats can match Prot 
Bokhari’s skill at 
this with his gilt for rhetoric ane 
have one of the UN's 


speech takers His 


eloquent speaker: [’10! 
Bokhari of Pakistan, The 
‘ lou rit 


many speakers 


to mention but two 


turning a phirase 


1 ink | 
you most pel 
SUaASIVE remarks 
ire eminently quotable ask the UN 


pre SS corps! 


Most well-liked: It has 
a habit Mrs 
best-liked but it 
dele gates Id 
votes between General As 
Lester B 
Carlos Romulo of the 
Philippines Hoth 


almost to select Eleanor 


Roosevelt as choice 
is limited to present 
divide my 
sembly President Pearson 
ind General 
mien have Woll 1¢ 
spect from all sides fon their forthright 
Aner ability and common-sense 
approach to the business of interna 


tional diploma y. 


Most uncooperative: | would b« 
name Mr 


other member of the 


Vvyshinsky or an 
Soviet deleg 
and simply leave it at that. But there 
when Mar 


Vvshinsky has been cooperative 


easy to 
tion 
have even been times 
when 


it suited him. 


India’s Mf adam 
Wink a high place on 
She's 


incidentally 


Most decorative: 
P tric lit 


anvone's list 


would 
more attractive 


today, than when she 
made her first appearance at the UN, 
( orrespondents who have covered thi 


headquarters for a number of years 


10 


lye come 


Chile’s Senora 


Ana Figueroa who spent two years 


would also vote for 


he 
here and served as chairman of the 


social, humanitarian and cultural com- 
mittee in Paris. 

Most wit and humor: General 
hi yale of the Philippines whose hin 


a dull de 


mor has brightened many 
an in- 


bate, and also enlivened many 
formal conversation in the dele gates’ 


| muinge, 


answer this, 


Most useful: Whiat 
and give away news sources? I'd vote 
for the Secretariat members who sup 


bac k 


the men and women 


ply the — press corps — with 


ground material 


in the statistical, economic affairs 


and technical assistance offices, and 
the press officers of the specialized 
agencies—World Health, 
al Labor ood and 


and the 


Internation 
Agriculture 


UNESCO Children’s Fund. 


Levon Keshishian 


The Daily Star, 


Beirut, Lebanon 


Most eloquent speaker: Professor 
Ahmed Shah Bokhari of Pakistan. 
well-liked: General Carlos 
head of — the 


Most 
Romulo, Philippine 


delegation. 


Most uncooperative: Mr. Andrei 
Vyshinskv, Permanent Representative 


the Soviet Union 


ot 


Most decorative: \lacdame Pandit 


of India 


Most wit and humor: Dr. Jamil 


Baroody of Saudi Arabia 


Most useful: Porter M« Keever, tor- 


Officer of the US dele 


was the most useful, before 


Press t 


mer Vi. 
his 


tion 


retirement. 


Dr. Hans Steinitz 


Der Bund, 


Berne, 


Switzerland 


wd oe ~ 


Most eloquent speaker: No one 
There used to be two highly eloquent 
Mr. Spaak of Bel 
gium, and Mrs. Roosevelt. Both are no 
longer delegates. Of the rest, I would 
say that only Sit Jebb 
(United Kingdom) above 


average—while there are many, many 


speakers around 


Gladwyn 


is slightly 


far AY low average, 


Most well-liked: Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
and General Carlos Romulo ought to 
be on top of the list. Both are highly 
respected (and rightly so) and have 
always been most helpful in compli 


cated diplomatic and legal deadlocks. 


Most uncooperative: Yacov Mal 
ik’s outstanding leadership in this field 
appears to be undisputed, However, 
several of the satellite delegates have 
done pretty well, too. The obscuret 


the man, the more obstructionist. 


Most decorative: \irs. Pandit from 
India—by far 


Most wit and humor: Certainly 
not Mr. Vyshinskv, 


mav believe. Again, Sir Gladwyn Jebb 


as some people 


ought to be mentioned, and maybe 
Dr. Baroody of Saudi Arabia. As a 
footnote T might add that altogether 
wit and humor have become rare cur 
rency among delegates. It is my con 
that 


the people in the press gallery have 


sidered opinion nine-tenths of 
more wit and humor than nine-tenthis 
of the delegates. 


Most useful: By and large, press 
officers are less useful than thev are 
supposed to be, The members of the 
Secretariat 
i.c., of the Department of Public La 


dealing with the press, 
formation, are quite helpful—certain 
ly more so than many of the press of 
ficers of the various delegations. To 
be quite honest, it looks as if for a 
great number of people the most use 


ful man around is the bartender. 
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By TIBOR KOEVES 
Editor, UN Worwp 


The Legacy 


The Man 


If we wish to see the extraordinary figure of Josef 
Stalin in the proper perspective, this must be said first 
of all: He was the very embodiment of that relentless 
cultivation of force, that exclusive belief. in) sheer 
power which is so. startlingly, characteristic of con- 
temporary history. 

Arnold Toynbee calls communism a Western heres, 
This image is singularly inadequate, for communism 
under Stalin—and other totalitarian systems undei 
other dictators—have instituted much more than a 
sectarian reinterpretation — of the West's Judaeo 
Christian and humanistic heritage. Theirs is a new 
departure, a clear break with the past. 

We see a new system which astonishes us because 
the State refuses to accept divine or moral obligations 
either toward its citizens or toward other nations 
because in this state no stable domestic or international 
laws hold sway; because here justice, honor. humanity 
in the most ancient sense are ridiculed. And then we 
discover that all this happens because the only cri- 
terion of success, the only touchstone of achievement 
is power. As Hitler said, the easiest means to victory 


over reason is terror and force. 


rywus clear break with the past this breathtaking 
| will to power to the exclusion of all other consid 
erations, this naked oneness with facts and perceptible 
reality, are the keys to Josef Stalin’s character. 

Churchill said that Stalin gave him the “impression 
of a cold and deep wisdom and a complete absence 
of illusion of any sort.” Harry Hopkins remembered 
him as “a perfectly coordinated machine, an intelligent 
machine.” The Dictator himself disclosed his own 
ideal of the revolutionary leader in a short essay en 
titled “Stvle in Work.” 

‘Leninism is a school of theory and practice which 
creates a special Leninist stvle in) work,” he wrote. 
It has two specific features: (a) the Russian revolu- 


tionary drive and (b) American efficiency.” 





of the Man 


This obstinate drive and punctilious efficiency, then. 
were Stalin’s ideal of the highest type of Soviet man. 
And he could proclaim the ideal with the greater self- 
assurance since he himself possessed both qualities to 
perfection. 
fact 
him to achieve the five principal goals of his career. 
Over 


strong central government with himself as the undis- 


It was this combination, in which permitted 


a country in ferment, he put an unassailably 
puted Leader. In less than thirtv vears he created an 
industrial empire the like of which diad taken other 
nations a century or more to develop. He forced 
through a system of modern agricultural production 
by “reforming” a backward peasantry, completely. ig- 
norant of mechanization. He built up armed forces 
to the point where they were able to accept the chal- 
lenge of the world’s most powerful and scientific army. 
He expanded Russia's strategic frontiers at every 


propitious moment. 


vince we are dealing with Russia, the part which 
ts efficiency and superior management played in this 
prodigious achievement becomes still more surprising 
and imposing. 

During the war, Stalin’s accurate and detailed infor- 
mation about all kinds of weapons, guns, tanks, rifles, 
calibers of ammunition, types and performance of 
airplanes, his own as well as the enemy’s, was nothing 
short of masterly. In peace, he supervised and directed 
the expansion of the railway system, the building of 
gigantic power stations and dams, the creation of new 
industries, the exploitation of mines, the discovery of 
new sources of raw materials, the complete overhaul- 
ing of agricultural production, 

He even carried mathematical precision over into 
discussions of history, When did the Russo-Japanese 
asked Malenkov. “On February 


8S. 1904." came the answer. 


war begin?” he onee 


Stalin wasn't satisfied. “Not exact enough!” he de- 
clared. “At dawn on February 9, 1904!” 
half of his character, the 


It was the othe revolu 


United Nations 


of Steel 


which earned for Stalin the sobriquet: 
Khan.” kor 


before 


tionary drive.” 
this drive swept 
death 


“the modern Genghis 


individuals, masses, nations him into 
oblivion, exile, and torture chambers with the relent 


lessness of cyclonic force. 


YTALIN conceived of power not only as a_ political 
Ss concept but as an absolute: to him it was a rip 
on every stirring of the individual soul and every phase 
of the national life. In a sense he was afraid of music 
of biology, of linguistics, of literature, of every act of 
creation that roots in man’s brain and breast. For who 
knows through what new harmonies, what new com 
bination of words Or colors freedom may seep Into 
the hermetically-sealed slave cmpire and fill human 
souls with yearning for something different? 

Stalin did not know degrees of powe! To any seri 
ous challenge his only answer was death. Death to 
millions of peasants, death to Radek, Ryvkov, Bukharin 
Krestinsky, Rakovsky, and hundreds of ambassadors 


old Jinn Bolshes ik 


rades, slow death to millions of slave laborers. 


high functionaries, generals com 


Impervious to pity, he was similarly insensitive to 


the ludicrous and grotesque. He saw nothing nap 
propriate in prescribing musical stvles for COMPOSers 
or in having scientists recant their theories under the 
party s disciplining power. It was the fate of the un 
happy biologist Zhebrak, who for a while adhered to 
the Mendelian theories, to write that that it has 


become plain to me that the basic theses of the Michu 


“TOM 


rin trend in Soviet genetics are approved by the Central 
Committee, | do not consider that as a member of the 
Party I can adhere to the positions which have been 
acknowledged as false by the Central Committee of 
the Party.’ 

It was this combination of complete ruthlessness 
ind, to the Western mind, complete naivete, this unex 
pect d amalgam of high tragedy and perverse Comte dy 
st about the real chia 


Josef Stalin and his regime 


which so long mystified the We 


acter of Jound as our 


imagination was by the values of our own civilization 
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Stalin’s blueprint for the future: 1. Keep all power for top leaders in Kremlin regardless 


of means. 2. Build communist economic and military might relentlessly. 3. Deal body blow 


to capitalism by denying it markets and raw materials through Cold War and Iron Curtain 





ve were slow to comprehe nd the radical novelty in 
the revolutionary pe rsonality who ste pped on the stave 
of history with such brazenness. 

Here was 


deeply a livious woman but who spent five years in 


a man who not only was the son of a 


a seminary: yet he retained not the slightest trace 


#4 religious feeling. According to his daughter Svetlana 
he was not even superstitious in any respect Still more 
remarkably, he succeeded in obliterating the last trace 


belief 


scruple which characterized the ce ntury and the nation 


of every norm, metaphysical unrest or moral 
into which he had been born 

To liberate oneself so completely from one’s envi- 
totally 


THC IIOTIES 


ronment; to be so impervious to the thou 


sand suggestions HNCONSCIOUS and subcon 





scious impressions to which all of us are more or less 
slaves: to be completely ‘reborn’ and to dedicate one- 


self with untouched mind and soul to a new religion, 


an utterly new set of values, and then to bring those 


values to Supreme expression this IS indeed phenom 
enal. There are good reasons to believe that not even 


Lenin could have gone so tar 


| ris strange indeed that a character of such granite 


like strength should have acquired with many the 
reputation of a basically jovial Uncle Joe, wise and 
moderate, who kept the sanguine Molotovs and Vysh 
leash. True, he was never 
Britain's Marshal Mont- 


vgomery, he was not prepared to strike until he had 


inskvs and Zhdanovs on 
rash, but only because, like 
a superiority in weapons. Moreover, unlike Hitler who 
said that he wanted his war because he was fifty, and 
might become too old to lead in ten years, Stalin never 
considered a war with the West his personal affair; it 


was a matter of predictable scientific truth 
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The Legacy 





There is no reason to believe Stalin spoke his true 
mind when he said the capitalist and socialist systems 
could peacefully coexist. Such a dictum contradicts 
the very essence of Marxism-Leninism. It implies the 
demolition of a basic dogma of the communist Welt- 
anschauung: the dogma that the capitalist system con- 
tains the seeds of its own destruction in its inevitable 
imperialist wars, and in the attendant economic and 
political crises which offer an opportunity to the prole- 
tariat to overthrow the bourgeois governments and 
seize the power. 

Lenin had foreseen a “series of frightful collisions 


between the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states.’ 


Che first of the “series” took place between 1941 and 
1945. Is it reasonable to doubt that Stalin was con- 
the others to follow? Or that 


he did not impress on the minds of his eventual suc- 


stantly preparing for 
cessors the fateful importance of timing the next clash 
favorably? 

Many of Stalin’s theoretical writings bear on. this 
subject. They prove that complete adherence to the 
dialectical materialist concept of history, and his own 
interpretation of it, was in a sense the secret of his 
strength. There he drew the self-assurance which per- 
mitted him to act with all the force inherent in his 
nature, 

It could hardly have been different. In his vouth, he 
was exiled to Siberia half a dozen times. He suffered 
poverty and humiliation, and in the eyes of society 
he was an outlaw, a pariah. Suddenly, however, as ina 
fanciful dream, the pariah became one of the rulers 
of a mighty empire, a figure of epochal consequences, 


The Tsar had the armies, the police, the gold, the ad- 





ministration. Stalin's only weapon was his beliet in 


the theory which a bearded, grouchy German 


dreamed up among the musty walls of the British 
Armed 


proved stronger than prison bars and millions of bayo- 


Museum's library. with these theories, he 
nets. How could Marxian dogma have helped but in- 
sinuate itself into the very marrow of his bones, into 
the very cells of his brain? 

There can be no doubt that Stalin believed from 
first to last in the inevitability of the eventual account- 
ing between the two opposing systems. It is also evi- 
dent that he was not anxious to precipitate it because 
he knew that the Soviet was as yet too weak to engage 
in the last and final struggle. 

Lenin did not say that the communist side would 
inevitably win the battle. He said “One or the other 
must triumph in the end.” So one had to wait until 
one had all the trumps, all the advantages. And, in 
this sense at least, Stalin knew how to be both aggres- 
sive and cautious. It is obvious that the most impor- 
tant part of his political testament must contain precise 
instructions on this subject; it must enjoin the execu- 
tors of that testament to build Soviet power relentlessly, 
and warn them against permitting any portion of that 
power to be dissipated in hasty adventures or on 


objectives of secondary importance. 


B' ILDING Soviet power—political, economic, military 


and psychological—is thus the first part of the 
task Josef Stalin assigned to himself and presumably 
to his successors. The second part is its corollary: the 
weakening of the potential enemy, the capitalist system 
and its most vital component, the United States. 

In this latter enterprise, the principal instruments 
are the Iron Curtain and the Cold War. Therefore, it 
is of supreme and immediate interest to the West to 
appraise correctly how these instruments will be em- 
ployed by the Kremlin, now that the master is dead. 
For an answer, once again we must go to the source. 

The West has no justification for feeling baffled by 
the whys and wherefores of the Kremlin’s policy of 
noncooperation since the end of World War IL. The 
lowering of the Iron Curtain and the deliberate crea- 
tion of two hostile camps was neither a result of Sta- 
lin's, Molotov’s or Malenkov’s personal perversity, nor 
was it a step into which the Politburo had stumbled 
haphazardly. 

The Cold War is nothing else but the application 
to international politics of a Marxist-Leninist economic 
thesis which Stalin expounded in his last written work, 
Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR. 

This thesis foresees the softening up of the potential 
cnemy, the exhaustion of capitalist forces by depriving 
them of what they vitally need to prosper: an open 
world-wide market. Deny the capitalist nations the 
markets and raw materials of the Soviet Union, East- 
ern Europe and China, and you will paralyze them 
Stalin proclaimed. 

Continued on page 64) 








THE GENEALOGY OF BEHEMOTH 


Hegel 
= the state 
is the Divine 
Idea on carth 


Marx 
and 
Engels 
the state 
must — be the 
revolutionary 
dictatorship of 
the proletariat 


Lenin 
dictator 
ship of the 
proletariat. és 
the frercest, 
most merciless 


” 
wur . 2. e 


Stalin 

the USSR 
is the base of 
world revolu 
te 


Malenkov 
‘Forward, to 
ward ¢ omple te 
victory of the 
vreat cause of 
Lenin and 
Stalin!” 


Marx and Engels took philosopher Hegel's materialist 
dialectic—all_ history is struggle—and, with the 
“class,” made it revolutionary. In 1917, Lenin gave the 
Russia's. Hand-forged by Stalin into the 
power-house of world revolution, Russia now passes into 


and hie iT, Mal nkor 


"@ ord 
idea substance 


the untested grip of his “co-adviser 
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A massive and formidable obstacle to the unity of Eu- 
rope—the traditional hostility of Great Britain to the con- 
cept of a united Continent—has been removed 

For centuries, the Foreign Office has based its policy 
on a wholly different concept: the balance of power in 
Evrope. Consistently, it opposed the emergence of a domi- 
nant nation or bloc of nations or the Continent. It sought 
calculatedly to divide, not unite 

Today, such a policy no longer is relevant to the facts 
of global life. Does it make a grave difference now whether 
France has two more divisions under arms than Germany 
when, to the East, the Soviet has 175 divisions to confront 
them both? In the realities of this half of the 20th century, 
no single nation can balance power in Europe: only a union 
of them all can hope to achieve even second place to Russia. 

The discovery of the irrelevance of their policy has come 
as a shock to the leaders of Britain. After all, it was the 
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By PAUL-HENRI SPAAK 
President of the 
Constitutional Assembly 


Kuropean 


idea which for so long kept them safe at home while they 
forged to Empire abroad. Inevitably, perhaps, this shock 
was manifest in attitudes as ill-tempered as they were con- 
tradictory toward the movement for a new Europe. Under 
the Laborite Ernest Bevin, under the Tory Winston Church- 
ill, the British vacillated, hesitated, blew hot and cold. 

Slowly, however, the shock is wearing off and sensible, 
realistic adjustment te the new situation is being made. It 
is not reflected in bold pronunciamentos nor in spectacular 
protocols. Nevertheless, Britain today is moving into Europe 

gingerly, gropingly and grudgingly—but moving. 

It is particularly appropriate that the distinguished au- 
thor of the article which follows should be among the first 
to perceive and chart the movement toward a new British 
policy, for he has been one of the most tireless and out- 
spoken foes of the old. M. Spaak, former Premier of Belgium, 
is the most eloquent apostie of One Europe.—ED. 





: STRASBOURG 
pEADLOCK Which threatened to thwart the whole 
A grand concept of a united Europe has been brok 
Cll | nelana has cle VIS¢ dl Lt rhew and subtle formula fon 
partie rship with the Continent. 
To be sure, it will be a limited partnership—what 
might be called “associate membership” in the Euro 
Nevertheless it is 


Murope ais wel Ome warmly 


pean community. a step which 
realizing as we do that 
it represents a historic reversal of Britain’s policy. 
The formulator of the new plan is Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden and the formula was. first expressed 
cautiously and tentatively, in Strasbourg last Septem 
ber. It is now possible to put it mto its re al perspective 
what the “Eden Plan 


has at Jast found a constructive and realistic way to 


means is that the British lion 


work in “association” with free Europe and still keep 
Cranted, it 


a United Europe, once 


TIPTOES INTO 


upon a time had envisioned. Yet it is far more than we 


fast the bonds of Commonwealth is far 


less than the proponents ol 


could have hoped for only vesterday. 


Perhaps most important, it represents a new, truly 
portentous attitude on the part of Great Britain. How 
enormous is the progress becomes clear if we review 
the contradictory—and at times exasperating—story of 
Whitehall’s postwar policies toward Europe. 

During the war, it was my fervent hope that, once 
Britain would boldly 


movement for a United Kurope. She was in a position 


hostilities were ended head a 
to do so. Her prestige was tremendous. In her heroic 
1940 and 1941 she had indeed saved the 
free world, and the free world knew it. We 


and. for 


solitude of 
were all 
the 


essential role she had played in the strugele and mW 


erateful for her efforts, for her tenacity 
the ensuing victory. A great opportunity was within 
her reach. She did not 1 isp it. Why? 

Kirst, undoubtedly, because basically this was not 
at that time 


the chief aim of Anglo-Saxon diplomacy was to kee » 


her mission in history. Second, because 
the wartime alliance with Russia in force: therefore 
the makers of this policy did not wish to do anything 
which might in any wise displease the masters of the 
Kremlin. Nevertheless, the occasion was propitious. 
There existed a real possibility of fundamental recon 
struction on the ruins whic h Wal and economic chaos 
had produced, But a leader was needed. In a devas 
tated Europe, only Great Britain could fill this role 
She was unwilling to do so, and I regret that unwilling- 
ness to this day. 

1945 and the end of 1947, the idea of a 
To those for 


Jetween 


United Murope lay dormant whom it 


there Se emed no 


It took the 


still represented a great hope pos 


sibility of carrying the project into effect 


Comuuunist coup detat in Prague to give it force of 


This 


marked a decisive turnweg port mn international post 


1 lity Once TOC, grave event, furthermore 


war politics. It shattered many iHusions and it exhaust 
ed the patience which had allowed Russia to score so 


many important postwar victories 


Reaction was prompt. Mr. Churchill, at that time 


leader of the Opposition in his country, assumed. the 


initiative in a truly spectacular manner. He spoke out 
for Murope in his great speech in Zurich. 

Phis was without doubt a historic speech. It was 
tlso, however, a speech which was ill-understood and 
which was to prove the source of many other misun 
derstandings. The SPCEE hes and notions of his “inter 
to the contrary, Mr. Churchill at Zurich, did 
United Britain 


preters 


not advocate a which 


0) eo) 0 


would become ali integral part lle did plead for a 


| HrOpe of 


Franco-German reconciliation and for the formation, 


around the axis which these two countries would con 
stitute, of a united Continental urope. To such a 
formation he promised the aid and support of Great 
Britain: his fundamental concept was that the main 
tenance of Peace and resistance to the Russians should 
be based on a triple alliance—the Allies were to be the 
United States 
New Europe. 

No less important was the spec h delivered several 
the House of 


Bevin, It was more precise and bolder still than that 


the British Commonwealth, and the 


months later, in Commons, by Ernest 


of his distinguished opponent. A careful reading of 
this spece h gave credence to the belict that the Labor 
leader was at that time disposed to associate his coun 
the Continental 


ously did he stress the solidarity of Western interests 


try closely with nations, sO vigor 


Be that as it may, it can be said—even if today it 
seems to represent alinost a paradox that it was in 
to the 


rope roused. itself. It was 


answer call of two great Englishmen that Eu 


they who advanced anew 
and vigorously, the idea of a United Murope. 

the results of their sensational inter 
At the close of win 


srussels 


In any event 
not long in coming 
ter in the treaty of 

Great the three 


signed. This did not amount merely to military 


vention were 
1948 


sritain 


between France 


and Benelux countries, was 
alli 
ance: it was also a clearly « xpressed intention to stand 
ocial ind CCOOTLOUTTNN realms 


Seldom had a treaty 


so wide a field of applic ition 


shoulder to shoulder in the 


as We J] oO clear a McC andag and 
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In May, 1948 


assembled in 


at the Hague, the European Move 
those associations and 


United 


ery political faction was represe nted. many 


ment CONGZTESS 


YrOoups especially dedic ited to thie idea ol oa 
Kurope. bys 
of them by very important men. Churchill, Paul Rey 


Paul Vali Te eland 


were conspiculously present, and 


Paul Ramadier, among 


their 


nanud and 


others very 
presence emphasize dl the urgency of the Occasion 

The congress closed with a resolution asking for the 
creation of an organization in which the various coun 
tries of hourope could present their conflicting prob 
This 
was not especially original. What is more remarkable 
is that less than the statutes of the Coun 


cil of Europe were drafted, signed and ratified by the 


lems and detend their different points of view 
a vear lates 


various parliaments— thanks to the exceptional tenacity 
of two men, Dr. Joseph Retinger of France and Dun- 
the latter the Churchill 


wid at present a member of the British cabinet, who 


can Sandys son-in-law of Mr 


vave ho peace to the VarloOus ¢ hancelleries ot Europe 
In August, 1949 


Assembly was held in Strasbourg 


the first session of the Consultative 


A certain British reserve 


However, even during the negotiations which led 
up to ratification, a certain reserve on the part of the 
British had become manifest. Two points of view were 
in conflict: the Franco-Belgian, which aimed at a true 
Muropean parliament with its own powers and that 
of Mr. Bevin, which would limit European cooperation 
to the several governments 

As always in such cases. the result was a com 
the Assembly 


and the Council 


promise. Two institutions were created 
which was to be strictly deliberative 
of Ministers, from which initiative was to come. 

These differences of view perceptible during the 
preliminary negotiations, rapidly became very grave 
apparent It was at once obvious that. for 


und very 


some, the Council of Kurope was to be only a startine 
point which they would use to foster the idea of 
to be. for 


final instrument 


United Europe. For others it) was some 


time at least, a definite 
On one side were to be found the Italians, the ma 
jority of the French, the Belgians, and the Dutch, who 
were later joined by the majority of the Germans. On 
the other were the English and the Scandinavians 

It quickly became apparent that it would be difficult 
to make the Council of Europe work. The Assembly 
purely deliberative and whol powerless Was bogged 
down in discussions that were often lengthy and sterile 
The Council of 


unanimous vote had been introduced 


Ministers, into. which the rule of the 
was revealed as 
being at once negligent, apathetic, and impotent. It 
paid scant attention to the several recommendations 
which were laid before it and, for the most part. it 
blocked all initiative measures 

Mr. Bevin’s responsibility for this state of affairs was 
considerable. Though it is impossible to explain why 
it is nevertheless apparent that he had neither con 


fidence in, nor sympathy for, the European Council: 
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that he regretted his boldness of 1948S in regard to a 
United Europe, and that he had returned to a wholly 
traditional British policy a policy in which facts 
counted more than ideas, these latter being alwavs a 
little suspect 

Mr. Churchill 


himself had agreed to come to Strasbourg and sit in 


Some hope, however, lingered on 
the Consultative Assembly; his presence alone lent this 


body a particular luster. Surrounded by a_ brilliant 
group of Conservative deputies, he upheld his reputa 
tion as a European. Along with his supporters he de 
nounced the weakness and the timidity of the Labor 


Covernment. 


Politics stop at the Channel 


When Churchill returned to power, it was generally 
felt that the situation would change. Yet a short mo 
ment of hopeful waiting was followed by a deep 
disappointmer® From the very first davs following the 
Conservative victory in Britain it was plain that noth 
ing would be changed. It was plain that if the Labor 
ites were holding fast to thei positions the Conserva 
tives had simply joined them 

Within the Consultative Assembly itself, many mem 
bers, otherwise very anxious to create a new Europe 
hesitated to do so without the active participation of 
Great Britain. In order not to offend the British, thes 
had given up the application of the “constitutional 
method (although it seemed the quickest and the most 
logical), since it consisted of drafting the text of a 
European Constitution and presenting it to the various 
participating countries. Instead, they had agreed to try 
the “funetional” method. 

This latter, foregoing all idea of concerted action 
consisted in solving single isolated problems one ata 
time, attempting only to reach a solution that was not 
But when the Labor 
Government refused to participate, even without com 
in the 


Plan because this would entail a supranational author 


merely national, but European 


mitments negotiations relating to the Schuman 
itv, it was plain to the most ardent proponents of a 
Europe with Great Britain that it would be impossible 
to continue to base one’s hopes on an unwilling Britain 

Suddenly it became plain that this way led to no 
solution, not even to real progress, and that nothing 
would be achieved if one accepted British collabora 
tion as an indispensable condition of European unity. 


So, many, already sick at heart. decided to go on with 





the task and resigned themselves, as a first measure, to 
the establishment of a small Continental Europe. 

In the face of such determination, British reaction 
was rather curious at first. On numerous occasions, 
both Laborites and Conservatives had declared that, 
even though it was impossible for Britain to agree to 
integration in a real European community—since they 
must necessarily safeguard the ties of the mother coun- 
try with the rest of the Commonwealth—they neverthe- 
less understood and approved the efforts which the 
nations of the Continent were making to achieve a 
closer union. Now, however, they showed disappoint- 
ment, uneasiness, discontent. 

I am convinced that the British were sincere when 
they wished us bon voyage and good luck. But I also 
believe they thought that either we would not dare 
try to create a little Europe, or that we would not suc- 
ceed in creating it. Now, suddenly, they realized that 
not only was such a thing being tried, but that it 
might well become a success. Six Continental nations 
after all, including France, Western Germany and 
Italy, with 150 millions of inhabitants, were uniting to 
pool their armies, their coal, and their steel. 

The creation of this commonwealth is a fact of capi- 
tal importance. It is so important, indeed, that the en- 
tire traditional British policy of balance of power in 
Kurope is called into question—made impossible even, 


because it has become purposeless, 


Balance of Commonwealths 


It must be admitted that the British reacted with 
obvious rapidity. This reaction was embodied in what 
is known as the Eden Plan, and again in the great 
speech which Mr. Eden delivered in Strasbourg in 
September, 1952. Less sensational than Mr. Churchill's 
speech at Zurich, less bold than that of Mr. Bevin 
given in January, 1948, Mr. Eden's speech is neverthe- 
less perhaps more realistic and more constructive. It 
may not specifically announce a fundamental change 
in British policy, but it clarifies it, and contains a set 
of ideas and promises which, taken together, can 
facilitate make effective Britain's 
with the European Community now being formed. 

At the outset Mr. Eden firmly stated that it was his 


and collaboration 


Schuman, Spaak, De Gasperi 


and Adenauer—in chorus: 
“Jump, Winnie, jump! You're 


spoiling the act.” 


Frankfurter Rundschau 


wish that Europe should not become further divided. 
He insisted upon the necessity of giving the Council 
of Europe—the gathering place of fifteen countries—all 
the importance due it; of making of it a center of 
activity; of developing it and improving its functioning. 
Following this, he acknowledged the legitimacy and 
(what is better) the usefulness of the efforts being 
made by the six Continental nations to draw closer 
together and to form a partial union. And though he 
repeated that he could not take part in these acts for 
the reasons which he had so often given, he gave as 
surance that Great Britain was determined to collab- 
orate in close and friendly fashion with Little Europe 
and he gave proof immediately that this was not a 
simple wish, but rather a matter of actual reality. He 
reminded his hearers that his Government had sent an 
important delegation to the High Authority of Coal 
and Steel in Luxembourg and that this delegation was 
actively seeking ways and means of close collaboration 
between the European Community and Great Britain, 
Above all, Mr. Eden laid particular emphasis on the 
fact that the British troops which are now on the Con- 
tinent, and will remain there, are important, well 
armed forces, and he promised concerted action be- 
tween these forces and the Kuropean Army-to be 
Thus, thanks to Mr. Eden, and thanks also to the 
work of the ad hoc Assembly charged with working up 
a first dratt of a constitution for the European Com 
munity, the idea of an association of states has been 
born and is now taking definite shape. It now seems 
an established fact that Great Britain will take a mid 
dle-of-the-road attitude between complete integra 
tion and total indifference; and that her collaboration 
will be governed by her own bylaws 
The New Europe will doubtless not be set up with 
Great Britain, as we desired: it is equally doubtless 
however, that it will not be against her—or even with- 
out her. 


After 


and ambiguities, it seems that equilibrium has been 


numerous controversies, misunderstandings 
achieved. I believe this equilibrium to be firm, for it 
was brought about through facts and not through 
theories. One of the main obstacles which stood in the 


way of the creation of a Little Europe is gone. 
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LANDS 
IN THE NEWS 


THE HOLY 


The new Flight: /ioncl 


racl camp out in lordan 











pa: 


Sign of the cross (left) is wrought in iron above a gateway overlooking the Israclis’ terraced orchards at Ein Karim 
birthplace of John the Baptist. Right, a camel bears a desert merchant's stock down into Jerusalem's old quarter 


Easter dawns once more on the timeless crossroads of three great world 


religions, whose followers now meet in uneasy peace amid the landmarks of their faith 


Little town of Bethlehem, sfurting place of the miraculous saga celebrated on Easter, basks in Mediterranean sun 
niness. Spared in the fighting which has swirled around it for centuries, Christ's birthplace now rests in Arab Palestine 
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A good Samaritan: (/i The waters of Jordan, now an uncasy boundary between Arab and Isracli, still 
priest of a vanishing sect wander the length of Galilee, creating pools of life in the desert for both peoples. 


THE HOLY LAND 


a -_- “SX 
Druse woman, wlio awaits a Moslem 
Messiah, weaves a basket in her doorway 





The Sea of Galilee is sunk he lou sea level, and damne d to thre cast by the barre NM hostile hills of Syria From this its 
southern end, the Sea releases the life-giving Jordan River into irrigated fields and olive groves of Israeli pioneers 


Jewish nomad from Arabia: one of 
the peopl gathered in” to form Israel 


Easter in Jerusalem li ft) is marked hy lines 
of pilgrims moving along the city’s 


walls toward the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 


Sons cf Ishmael (right) come in from the desert 
to bargain in Bethlehem’s Bedouin Market 
which sprawls alongside a Christian church 


EES 
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To many Americans, Milwaukee is the stronghold of 


inexhaustible breweries, Germanic heartiness, and 


Midwest nationalism. The author, however, finds: 


It’s more 


than beer and Fe 


McCarthy | 


A LETTER FROM Lo amit IN MILWAUKEE 


NM P ILWAUKER, according to the ad 
| vertising 


city made famous by at brand of beer, 


copywriters is the 
If this is the case, the local burghers 
are lamentably derelict in paying trib 
ute to their source of urban celebrity 
Unlike Munich 


which also boast 


and Pilsen, towns 
a certain beery re 
nown, the Milwaukeeans regard their 
brew as a commodity, not an institu 
tion: the visitor is not reminded with 
oppressive quaintness at every street 
corner of the role of beer in the city’s 
economic and social life. 

In fact, despite the large number of 
German emigrants who have settled in 
Milwaukee, this bustling city is not 
at all engulfed in a wave of synthetic 
Gemutlichkeit 
origins and influences under control, 
permitting them release only in a few 
clubs and eating places like Mader’s 
“America’s most popular German resta 
gastronomically 


urant”’—where — the 


nostalgic can indulge in an orgy of 
Hasenpfe fler (rabbit stew with dump 


lings) Schweinhaxe (pork shank) and, 
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It keeps its Teutonic 


of course, huge steins of the usual. 
This has not alwavs been the case. 
before the Second 


the German character of 


Fifteen years ago 
World Wan 
the city 


German 


was much more noticeable. 


was heard in conversation 
everywhere. German newspapers were 
sold on all corners. And that interesting 
instrument of contemporary Gcerman- 
ism. the Bund, was a political power 
of some ¢ onsequence 

However the “old-timers who 
ruled the roost fifteen years ago have 
really grown old and the younger 
generation has severed the ties with 
the Vaterland 


vereine and the Kegelklub have some 


The strident Gesang- 
how lost their universality of appeal. 
In truth, Milwaukee is far “Ger 
than New York’s Yorkville. 


less 


man 


N 


comes to politics Back East, | 


wm is the German element partic 
when it 
otten 


heard the notion expressed that Sena 


ularly closely unified 


tor Joseph McCarthy owed his success 


to Wisconsin's Germans, like him re 


actionary and authoritarian-minded: so 
I found 
Mia 


be it is so in the back country, where 


far as Milwaukee is concerned 


ho confirmation of suc h an idea 


Wisconsin s black bearded juror Sen 
ator has struck a responsive chord in 
the hearts of the 


Flemish and Polish, as well as German, 


farmers—those of 
origin. But in Milwaukee | have almost 
detected a 
McCarthy — is 


tioned. The townspeople hasten to re 


invariably certain embar 


rassment when men 
mind me of Wisconsin's long tradition 


Sor ial 


had a lot. of 


of liberalism and 
“Dont torget that we 
LaFollettes, after all! 


progress, 


NDEED, | have the impression that, 
| \MeCarthy to the contrary, it is only 
the most supertic ial evaluation which, 
puts Wisconsin in the columns of con 
isolationism. Certainly 


servatism and 


I have found neither oppressive con 


servatism nor provin ialism in Mil 
Wisconsin 


hotels and 


waukee physically its 


Avenue, lined with luxury 
elegant shops is definitely Big Town, 
and, in the world of ideas, it seems ta 
be truly cosmopolitan. 

A good deal of the 


credit for this 





et 


Downtown Milwaukee, seen from the courthouse tower, spreads out in a comfortable-looking metropolitan jumble 


viven to the city’s 

the Milwaukee 
Journal. Against the peculiar brand 
of “Americanism peddled by the Mil- 


waukee Sentinel, a Hearst newspaper, 


latter fact must be 


leading Tie Wspaper, 


the Journal successfully pits its own 


independent unbiased, enlightened 
Republic uism. (As a consequence, it 


Hlon. Mr. MeCarthy’s un- 


favorite newspapers.) It subscribes to 


is one of the 


a wide array of news and feature serv- 
ices and covers the world as do few 
East 


Coast. It offers its readers the ideas of 


papers on the “enlightened 


Americas most distinguished not 


most sensational) columnists and, 
despite its support of Eisenhower, it 
consistently refuses to join the snarl- 
ing pack denouncing everything done 
by Roosevelt and Truman as blame 


McCarthy's 


grounds, it has consistently had the 


worthy. On own home 
courage to Oppose the witch hunt and 
the solution-by-slander. Withal 
not permitte d itself to become Jugubr- 


it is a lively paper full of local 


it has 


jOus: 
furan mixed zestfully 


| ] 


its considered 


news and fine 
in with judgments on 
the state of the world. 


The Journal and its editors have by 


ho means a monopoly on open-minded 
interest in global affairs. Hardly a day 
passes without the arrival of another 
author, political pundit or foreign cor- 
respondent—as one of this doubtful 
COM Pany | have watched the proces 
sion with particular interest—to lecture 
in generally crowded halls under the 
sponsorship of one of Milwaukee's 


innumerable clubs and assoc jations. 


ges University of Wisconsin, which 


plays a vital and central role in 
intellectual life of 


with 


the cultural and 
the state, 
closely in the presentation of lectures 


The 


exciting motto: “The borders of the 


works such groups 


and forums University has an 
campus are the borders of the state.” 
And it makes the credo good by offer- 
ing concerts and theater as well as 
politic al discussion in its extension pro 
grams in outlying villages and towns. 

In the remotest of hamlets up in the 
deep pine woods, boys and girls can 
“attend” the 


through corresponden eC COUFSES ind 


University by radio or 
gain enough knowledge and credits 
for a diploma. The University sends its 


agricultural experts all over the state 


to give practical advice on modern 
farming to rural residents, or it invites 
them to the campus at Madison where 
they can participate actively in study 
Groups On dairy farming soil MMpLrove 
ments and related subjects. 

Wisconsin has 
consistently and purposefully followed 
liberal 


this, too speaks well for the demo 


The University of 


a very course, However and 
cratic spirit of the people of the state 

attempts by pressure groups to con 
trol or censor its faculty have generally 


Wis 


consin the citizens are dee ply proud 


met with stony disapproval In 


of their University and have a strongly 


personal relationship with it. 


7 ILWAUKEE, to be sure, has taken 
M another institution still closer 
to its heart—the School of Vocational 


Adult Education. Its 


classrooms, 


and acres of 


laboratories, libraries, of 


Lania, author, international 
journalist, and Roving Editor of UN 
Wonr.p 1940. An 


indefatigable explorer of his new coun 


Leo 


came to America in 


try, Mr. Lania is currently making an 
Vidwest 


extensive lecture four of the 
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fices workshops restaurants, Oymna 


an swing pool and theater are 


thie premier Civic vlory. There is good 


ufficient prick 
Kirschensteiner of Munich 


progenitor of the Continuation School 


and reason for this 


Ci ore 
miter 


movement im lourope told an 


national Congress in’ Edinburgh not 


long avo that “If vou wish to see the 
outstanding vocational school of the 


Milwaukee 


vocational 


wor Id 
And 


adult-training specialists from all over 


you must go to 


thousands of and 
the world come to the Wisconsin me 
tropolis either as students or observers 

The currently has up 
wards of 40,000 students in annual at 
tendance. It takes a 200 parce book to 
list all the offered. And the 


school’s huge auditorium is not 


iostitution 


COUTSES 
only 
lectures and con 
Milwaukee 
held 


used for assemblies 


certs it is also where 


BvIOUSLY, a city of 650,000 souls 
() has its seamy side. Just a little 


while avo 


flown meetings are 


great local excitement was 
stirred up by an outbreak in a down 
town movie palace Under a two-col 
even — the sensible 


ttn headline 


Journal reported a “mass riot ind 


quoted police as calling it “one of the 
worst spect les we've had in miany 
years.” 

Source of the trouble, it 


SCCTHS 


a midnight “horror show’ which 


tracted so many customers, most. of 


youthtul, that 


tried to turn hundreds away 


the management 


At w hic hi 


them 


pom rebellion broke out 

“But \ Just Was Young on outsicl Was 
the 
Journal v ported “Police officers who 
battled theater 
found phones torn off the walls, other 
a lot of 


nothing to activity inside the 


their way into the 


vandalism THOUNE and ruining 
around and missiles sailing from the 


Phey 
bottle s 


balcony also found whisk \ ind 
and beer cans 


aisles. In the 


balcony the police checked the ives 


Wit il] empty 


under seats and in. the 
of the spectators Many bovs and girls 
they found. They were 


the theater 


were under 16 


ordered to leave and vO 
home. 


{ Phi 


learned Wiis 


this latter order, | 
Milwaukee still has 
dating from World 
War Il prohibiting anvone under 16 


reason for 
that 


a curfew ordinance 


from being out in public without their 


parents after midnight. ) 


NE can certainly svmpathize with 
QO) ihe perturbation of Milwaukee 
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parents at this spectacular display of 
infectious adolescent hysteria and wild 
ness. However, | cannot bring myself 
to believe that all the gloomy observa 


tions about the “sad state of American 


youth” which I heard during the next 
few days were justified 

1 have had the stimulating experi 
ence of lecturing in half a dozen high 
Milwaukee 
than SO in Wisconsin as a whole 
rather, of the 


American youth 


schools in and in more 
and 
mV HWApPression Is, very 
hie althy The 


veal for learning and the intellectual 


state of 
maturity of the youngsters to whom | 
spoke has come aS a Veriinc, if ure? 
thle, surprise 


theo ( 


Comparing them to 


in the same age 


~ 


group ten vears 
not to mention the teen-ayers of 


the post World War | period I noted 


really substantial progress in general 


avo 


levels of knowledge, an achievement 
incidentally, the 


schools receive precious little credit 


for which American 


(ST OAS HICHT CiME SCHNITZEL BANE? 


= 
tA DAS IST EINE SCHNITZEL BANK 


Al 


REG UND QUER == SOHIESS. GEWEWR 


Cv) 
a 


GROSSES GLAS OCMSER BLAS 


We iy Bad bed 


NK MADERS sx 
FAMOUS RESTAURANT 
1037 N. Third Sereet Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Question chart for the old German 
still gets a roaring chorus 


Gemutlich 


yong-canu 


of answers from diners 


These bovs and girls are much bet 
ter balanced, less opinionated impres 
sively well-informed on world affairs 
and appare ntly immune to slogan. Per 
thes 


haps still more are 


free of the 


mnportant 
relatively evnicism which 
tarnishes the personalities of so many 
of | UPOpe s youth 
In fact, after 


listening to the out- 


with city 
the 
after 


more 


which the 


“riot” at. the 


alarm 


vreeted the 


burst of 
fathers 
iter, | began to wonder whether 


all, the Milwaukeeans 


werent 


provincial than | had thought—at least 
in their measurement of delinquency 


and 


‘sin. The behavior of the young 
rowdies at the horror film was hardly 
exemplary, but it was hardly typical, 


either. 


| prerer to take away with me from 


EL Milwaukee another memory of the 
behavior of young people in these 
piurts, It is the recollection of a youth- 
ful bellboy in the hotel at which I was 
stopping who, spotting a magazine of 
foreign affairs among the papers on my 
desk, asked 


might borrow it. He was working his 


without hesitation if he 
wav through the University, he ex- 
plained, and hoped to major in history. 
1 told him he was welcome to look at 
the magazine and thought no more of 
the matter. 

Phat is, | thought no more about it 
after midnight when my_ tele- 
phone rang. It was the bellbov. He 


apologized for calling so late but, he 


until 


said, he had just been reading my mag- 
azine and had found a reference to 
Kgypts Gene ral Naguib; however, the 
prece hadn't made clear to him wis 
Naguib 


enthusiastically praised by the writer. 


ahh obvious dictator Was SO 
He WilS worried and perplexed by this 
seeming contradiction, and it was ob- 
vious from his tone of voice that clarifi- 
him the most 
He knew 


“expert” on foreign affairs and, there- 


cation was to urgent 


thing in the world Iwas an 
fore, had called me for an explanation. 

Phere was nothing to do but offer 
him one, as best IT could and at great 
length, seeking to keep out of my voice 
my amusement at the intenseness with 
which he put his request and the late 
When I had finished 


I partic ularly recollect 


hom of his call 
he thanked me 
the wav he expressed his thanks: he 
did so warmly and gratefully, but by 
no means subserviently. It was quite 
obvious that he felt he had every right 
to be enlightened on this serious mat 
ter and that it was no less than my 
duty to provide him with that enlight 
enment 

the 


bellboy. is the prototype of Milwaukec 


I cannot sav that my friend, 


more than I can say the 
“rioters” at the 
that | 


Paris, 


youth any 


youn? movie were 


But | 
hotels in 


Can Say have been in 


Vienna, Moscow, 


Jucharest, London—all over the world 
that before 
thing happened to me. | rather think 


it is the kind of thing that only could 


and never had such ‘ 


have happened in a city like this. 





By HUGH H. SMYTHE 


Professor of Social Science at 
Yamaguchi National University 


{fier a year of freedom from US occupation, 


Japan’s new democracy and ancient authority 


struggle for mastery over the nation’s future 


America’s 


schizoid ally 


Kneeling wife still sends her husband off to business 
in the morning with traditional ceremony of respect 


ToKyo 

sit realistic for the United States to acce ptasa basic 

| assumption of its Far Kastern poli y the continued 

friendliness and cooperation of Japan? What can be 

expected from thre ishana kingdom ofl the mainland ol 

anarea which is today the main theater of Communist 

advance? Has the historic effort of US occupation—to 

reform the entire structure of an alien society and in 

fuse it with the element of Western democracy—been 
successtul? 

Exactly a veal has HhOW passed Siice sovereignty Was 
returned to a beaten, truncated Mipire of Japan. In 
the long life of a nation a year is but a moment but 
this has been a dramatic, tumultuous moment for the 
$5,000,006 Japanese. The questions asked about. the 
future course they will take still can not be answered 
definitively; nevertheless, it is crucially Hniportant to 
take stock of Japan's problems and progress during 
this first year of freedom 

Phrough virtually every phase of Japanese life to 
day threads a basic conflict. The old order changeth 
but the changes are not yet either secure or always 
fundamental, and those who resist them are strong and 
tenacious. The new order manifests itself ina hundred 
ways, but those manifestations are often more of form 
than of substance. This surging struggle not only 
dominates, but, in an ironic sense, unifies the Land of 
the Rising Sun today. It is the key to an understand- 
ing of personal conflicts as wel as the social and 


political pattern in the territory of our foe-turned ally. 


Politics and Bureaucracy 





Until the atomic explosions at Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki sounded the collapse of Empire, Japan was a 
totalitarian state, rigidly controlled and militaristic, in 
which parliamentary government was only nominal. 


It was, if nothing else. stable Today government 
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structure has been reorganized to give reality to de- 
mocracy and substance to the prewar parliamentary 
forms—and the political situation in Japan is a highly 
unstable one. 

Minister Shigeru Yoshida’s right-wing Liberal 
in the Diet that the 


who follow the leader- 


Prime 
party has so marrow a majority 
defection of some 30 members 
ship of Yoshida’s chief intraparty rival, Ichiro Hatoy- 
ama, could precipitate the collapse of the government 
at almost any time. Yoshida has sought stability in 
with the 


conservative Progressive party of Mamoru Shigemitsu; 


constant backstage negotiations for merge! 


the opposition—-Right-wing and Left-wing Socialists 
has been similarly unsuccessful in its efforts at union, 
Add to this a dozen splinter parties ( plus indepe nd- 
ents) cluttering up the scene, and political instability 
seems fated to continue—even though eve ry Commu- 
nist candidate for the Diet was defeated in last Octo- 
bers general election and, as in the prewar times the 
top Communist leaders are now hiding out from the 
police. 

The instability of Yoshida’s own Liberal party was 
highlighted in’ March, Diet took 


task for calling a Socialist member “bakayaro” (fool). 


when the him to 
A motion of censure passed 191-162, when not only 
the Hatoyama faction, but a group of Liberals led 
Ikozen 


from voting. Yoshida promptly fired Hirokawa from 


by Agriculture Minister Hirokawa abstained 
the Cabinet, thereby hardening another 30-man split 
within his ranks. 

Yet there is a source of administrative stability—if 
not a healthy one: the bureaucracy. The government 
of Japan is still largely in the hands of the prewar 
bureaucrats—General Douglas MacArthur's political 


who still function along 


4 


reforms left them untouched 
the old autocratic-feudalistic lines. Closely allied with 
Yoshida’s Liberal party, these bureaucrats still run the 
Foreign Office and the Ministries of Justice, Agricul- 
and Trade, Communica- 


ture and Forestry, Industry 


tions and Finance. The officials of the Royal Palace 


Woman's place in Japan is still mainly in the graceful 
gowns of the past (left), fanning up her charcoal cook- 


ing fire three times a day (above, right), or out working 
in the ricefields (right) with her youngest on her back 
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are likewise largely the same as before the war. 
The bureaucracy is presently drafting plans to re- 
move the reforms of decentralization imposed bv the 
Occ pation and concentrate POWCT as of old in Tokyo. 
The pretext is to make local government units fun 
tion more efficiently. But many see in such proposals, 
including one to abolish the elective system tor local 
governors and substitute the old appointive system, an 
effort to revive the notorious Home Ministry, which 
plaved a major role in the maintenance of feudalistic 


practices before the war 


Rearmament 





Cynicism and disillusionment are the principal re 
actions of the Japanese majority to the idea of rearma- 
ment. They cannot forget that the US insisted during 
the Occupation that Japan should make written avowal 
in its Constitution of devotion to “absolute peace,” and 
Now the US 


with equal vigor, that the nation rearm quickly and 


promise total demilitarization Iisists, 
become again a substantial military force. 

In response to these pressures the Japanese have 
organized some forces, on a shaky legal basis. There is 
the 110,000-man National Satety Force, equipped with 
modern American weapons, tanks, trucks, and radar; 
there is a modest Coast Guard, now expanding rapidly 
through the loan of 68 small vessels from the US and 
the construction of 5 more in Japanese shipyards there 
is a budding air force, which is ultimately scheduled to 
have 3,000 planes—and personnel trained by the US. 
Fifteen per cent of the Japanese budget this year will 
be devoted to armaments (a third higher than in 1952 ) 
and contributions to support the US garrison in Japan, 

Japan is not yet in the atomic arms race but the 
first atom-splitting cyclotron is now operating success- 
fully 


search is to be speeded up with the official opening 


in Tokyo's Institute of Science, and atomic re- 


of the Physics Institute in Kyoto in September, when 





the International Conference of Theoretical Physics 
will convene there, with J. Robert Oppenheimer as a 
lecturer. Domestic arms production is accelerating and 
light aircraft are being turned out 

In sharp contrast to the uneasiness of the masses at 
rearmament is the enthusiasm of the more feudalistic 


And 


good many observers, Japanese and others, feel that 


remnants, here IS anothe source of contlict: al 
the US-encouraged remilitarization program offers an 
excess of opportunity rebuild its 


There is no longer the Black Dragon Society 


for nationalism to 
powel 
but old nationalistic groups, like the East Asia League, 
and new ones, like the Japanese Chrysanthemum Flag 
Association, are beginning to emerge again, with war 
The 


and. die-hard 


time generals and admirals playing key roles 
hard nationalism 


although 


between die 
keen, 


Japanese lite today, 


struggle 


pacificism is often) submerged, in 


Press and Civil Liberties 





Perhaps the greatest source of hope today in Japan 
is the fact that the press is freer than at any time in 
Japanese history. This was dramatically pointed up 
when the Yoshida Government attempted to set up an 
official news agency: the outcry of the newspapers was 
so intense and immediate that the plan was shelved. 
The contemporary press is quick to protest almost any 
ultraconservative governmental move and speaks its 
piece in « way inconceivable to those who remember 
the Tojo era with its Information Bureau and govern- 
ment-controlled Domei News Service. Yet it tempers 
its new freedom with a sense of responsibility. 

‘| he range of magazines Is a wide One ind thre re are 
some ISO newspapers representing all shades of opin 
Akahata to the con- 


servative Jiji Shimpo In the past there was a single 


ion, from the Communist daily 


government-controlled radio network: today, in addi 
tion, there are five private networks and three televi 


sion chains, two of them private. (Fourteen companies 


Woman's rights, vuaranteed under the US Occupation have heen taken up hy 


left 
( ampatgn 
right 


such as ice cream But only a feu 


whose street-corne! her a seat in the 


“Miss Yokosuka’ 


won 


Japan se women have 


runner-up in a national be auty contest 


expect to produce 20,000 TV sets this year, but they 
will be priced at about $500 each, out of reach of all 
but the wealthiest Jaaprarne St 
Nevertheless, threats to civil liberties again are on 
part to thre process of 
cent of the local 
police forces have viven up their autonomy and are 
Pokvo. Both national 


and local police are being less ( aretul ot human rights: 


traced it 
than SO 


the rise Phis can be 


centralization: more pel 


now under the direct control of 


violations of individual rights re ported in the past two 


vears have totaled more than 1,400—-and most have 


gone unreported, 


; ’ 
Kdueation 


Nowhere 
than in the field of education. The « hanges introduced 
but, it 


said, imperfect. University education is not vet open 


is the danger to liberty more conspicuous 


by the Occupation were numerous must be 
even to all those who have both the aptitude and cash 
therefor the the 
120.000) graduates who will leave 


have 


vet CCORODY Ss uitble to absorb 
this year. 
that 


they will refuse to hire any vouth who was associated 


Faculty 


( ollege 


(Business firms, incidentally announced 


with radical organizations in school equip 


ment and curricula have all lagged in both quality and 
quantity, although grants by the US, continued after 


the Occupation, and new teacher- and student-aid 


projects by the Ministry of Education are improving 
the situation. 
However, what worries parents teachers’ unions 


Yoshi 


da’s pronouncement that he plans to reform the ed 


and local government officials most, is Premie 


ucational structure to “foster patriotism, which is the 
very basis of national independence and to elevate 
morality.” This anxiety has intensified as his Govern 
ment has push dl plans for central control of practi ally 
all schools in the nation through central financing of 
compulsory education. In addition, Yoshida is seeking 


to revamp the social studies curriculum and reintro 


other 


Yamaguchi 


dlong with 
leader Shizus 
Another kind of public 
a clerk in the US Nat ' 


Onie innovations 


like 


neu 


become center 
last 


W ho 


Diet yea figure i 


works as COMMILSSATY 
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duce courses on ethics and Japanese history resem- 
bling those of prewal days. It has not been forgotten 
hereabouts that these subjects once were used to en 
courage ultranationalism and Emperor-worship and to 


vlorify militarism and Japans “imperial destiny.’ 


Youth 


Japan today has a new holiday, Seijin-no-hi or “Com- 
ing-of-Age Day 
January 15, all youths who have turned 20 in the past 
But the youths 


i confused group. The old de 


in honor of its young people. Every 


vear are officially recognized as adults 


age are 


= 


who COTE of 
ways have been shaken by the introduction of 
but the failed to 


permeate the culture. In school, young people are ex 


spotic 
democratic reform reforms have 
posed to the new milieu. but the old « lings on in their 
homes and, by and large, in their places of work 
Optimism for the future, and balance, have not been 
lost by young Japanese, but, caught between the push 
of the old and the pull of the new, they have found 
it difficult to accommodate 

There are nearly 20,000 organizations for young peo- 
ple in Japan, including such familiar-sounding ones as 
yaica and ywea, 4-If Club, Boy and Girl Scouts, Youth 
Hostel Movement the like 
brought tovether ina compre hensive Council of Youth 
$000,000 


organized a 


ind They have been 
Organizations with a membership of over 


The Ministry of 


Building Youth Corps to absorb surplus young people 


Agriculture has Farm 
from the farms, and the Construction Ministry has an 
lndustrial Development Youth Corps to absorb surplus 
urban youth, but some people are wary of these gov 
ernment-sponsored groups, tearing that they are low 
paid forced-labor outfits and highly susceptible to na 
tionalist pressures, All the youth groups together have 
not been able to halt a trend toward increased delin 
gangsterism there is Inore delinquency 


pee hicy and 


today among teen-agers particularly those of good 


families. than ever before 


Women 


Japan has, by law, emancipated its women, and in 
many ways the effects of this emancipation have been 
the first 
people in the world who have made abortion legal on 
a national scale. A heads the Women’s 
and Minors’ Bureau of the Welfare Ministry and has 


responsibility for the official encouragement of birth 


radical and far-reaching. The Japanese are 


Worthan TOW 


control in this terribly overpopulated land. Under the 
Eugenics Welfare Law and the Pharmaceutical Affairs 
Law, 752 birth control clinics have been set up across 
the nation, supplemented by roving teams of consult- 
ants who go into the remote villages bevond the reach 
Nearly 
now vainfully emploved outside the home, most. of 
office clerks 


too, as technicians and members of 


of the clinies. f million Japanese women are 


them as textile factory hands on but a 
growing number 


the professions. For the first time women attend col 
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leges and universities side by side with the men. 

Yet Japan is still a land in which the male is with- 
out question the absolute master, exercising all of his 
prewar privileges and authority over the frailer sex. 
Phe woman who works in the office and the factory 
returns home at night to be treated by her husband as 
his servant or even—in fact, if not in law—as his chat- 
tel. Women are guaranteed equal pay for equal work 
under the new Japanese Constitution, but in practice 
they receive less than half of the wages of men pel 
forming the same work. They vote in large numbers 
but only a few are active in community and_ public 
their 


wives. They attend colleges, but upon graduation, are 


affairs: men Jook askance at such activities by 


faced with the fact that business firms, almost nine to 
one, state that they will not hire college-trained women. 


Religion 


teligion, and particularly Shinto, which played an 
important part in fostering nationalism and militarism 
before the war, is again making a strong comeback 
after its decline under the Occupation. The shrines are 
open again, millions are visiting them on holiday trips 
and new shrines are mushrooming across the land. 
Shinto has not been restored as the national faith, but 
the public is doing what the government used to do 
support the shrines. It is significant that, late last veal 
public memorial services were held in the Tsukiji Tem 
ple in downtown Tokyo for wartime dictator Hideki 


Tojo and a thousand others executed for war crimes. 


The Emperor 





The Emperor is merely the “symbol of state” under 
the new Constitution, but the old idea that he is divine 
or nearly so, persists in some quarters. The age-old 
custom of regular pilgrimages to the Imperial shrines 
has been resumed. Yet, ironically, Hirohito is in many 
wavs still a palace-prisoner: this was demonstrated by 
the refusal of the Imperial Chamberlains—those epit- 
omes of bureaucracy—to permit him to go to the side 
of the dying Prince Chichibu, not long ago, or later to 
attend his funeral. Hirohito’s public contact is far 
greater than any Emperors has been before, but the 


conflict persists: his life is still a lonely one, and aloof. 


Capital and Labor 





In old Japan, ill-famed giant family combines—the 
Zaibatsu 
mercial life of the nation, and thus, indirectly, its poli 


dominated the financial, industrial and com 


tics. The tentacles of these business octopi were lopped 
off at the end of the war but it seems that the monsters 
The Zaibatsu are re 


forming as the government dismantles the Occupation’s 


themselves were not destroved 


anti-monopoly law and the separated companies are 
Mitsui 
to the 


allowed to merge again. It was the scions of 
and Mitsubishi who contributed most heavily 
Liberal party in the general election last vear. 


(Continued on page 63 





BATISTA: 


master of the coup d’etat 


a 


Cuba’s sergeant-turned-dictator proves he has not 


“softened up”: he scores a new technical knockout 


over the forces of democracy in the Caribbean 


By JORGE LOSADA 


Ha- 

Vana, recently paid a visit to General Fulgencio 
Batista and reported that his old triend, the President 
had 


around the edges both physically 


New York gossip columnist, vacationing in 


and dictator ot ¢ tba softened up considerably 
and politically 

However, the columnist quoted Batista, who resembles 
uh undershing Mi X Schmeling and who fancies himself 
a boxer, as saving that he could still swing a good right 
a good left 


and and would start swinging when the 


thine came. 


‘| he time Calne barely a week lates As if Wi Wartiing 


against exaggeration of his flabbiness. around the 


edges or elsewhere, Batista abruptly cut loose with 
a couple of his most stvtish political rabbit puri hes 
On February 28 hae announced with no previous Warh 


ing, that the elections scheduled tor next November 





Jorge Losada, one of Cubas leading journalists, is an 
editor of the Vision and Editor of Mundo 


Internacional, the Spanish-language edition of UN Worip 


netcs magazine 


furthes 
crnatil thee 


inal 


had 1954 


announced he would remain as chief-of-state 


been postponed until June 
Congress elected at that distant date could set a time 
for Presidential balloting 

Colummist 


undeceived both the New York 
latter had be 


Phus, hie 
and the Cuban people. The gun to won 
in fact, the man who had puts hed hi 
decades—in 1933 
After all, he 
lated in November 


, \ \ 
and constitutional although it had become 


der whether 
ind last 
hic 


vould 


Way to power twice im two 


vear—had not begun to sotten up 


promised that the election 
be honest 


apparent he would almost certainly lose office in a 


far vote 


Jatista had made himself best known in the world 


as a skilled practitiones ot the quick bloodless revo- 
lution—but perhaps, hoped the Cubans, this dubious 
be lse 
had cle 
will of 
Chile 


MCOnNCCIV- 


to embarra him 


dictator 


| 
claim to renown had come 
Latin 


submit 


where in America. erstwhile 
cided to 


thie people \ 


return to po ver to. the 
ind 
ire two notable example ind it was not 


able that Batista planned to 


thei 


irgas. in Brazil Ibanez. in 


join their number, be 
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After the night of dictatorship’s triumph—March 10, 1952-there comes . 


* os 
- a. “ 
Smile of Victory CTCASCS warthy countconance of 


lated|sy 


Wats 


Perhaps CVCH, a new pattern ol democracy 


emerging in oan area where the very word has 


mockery heretofore 


Batista 


been a 
with this latest one-two punch has 


set thr 


put an 
end to such wisthal sper ulation. Tle lias 
straight ilso 


Ucn h for the moment the hopes for 


record 


and, in so doing. hae has managed to 
mend to dicta 
torship and the fantastic civic corruption in ¢ uba. 


Phis 


THASSES 


may have come is a disappointment tor thre 
but it Came as 


Batista 


of thr ( uban people 
to those 


no particu 
We 1] Ol who 


This latest 


dias SUPP PISS who herve WW 


had studied his political record in the past 


example of shrewd highhandedie SS Was pertectly Ih 


character and, to understand it, it may be useful to 


examine the character and history of this dece ptively 
who rose hut to Presi 


genial dictator from peasant 


dential palace and powel 

his role 
It is my destiny, lie to make 
Then he alter- 


Phe only blood spilled will be that of those 


Batista himself once summed up, Ina boast 


in Cuban history said 


bloodless revolutions wWdded as an 


thought 


who OPpose lS, 


1 man who dared speak with such evnical candor 


was born January 16, 1901, in Banes, a dusty and 


small town in the hills of Oriente, the 


of Cuba. The 


miserable east 


ernmost province son of illiterate and 
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Batista 


ok, 1S 
7 


as his cohorts congratulate him on his bloodless coup. 


stricken 
inn Life 
Mission school 
tatorship He be 


poverty peasant Was orphaned 


a US Quaker 


an odd apprenticeship for military dic- 


parents he 


early and for a time educated in 


begin- 
liter 


also 


gan supporting himself at the 


scrabbled for a living as 


and candlestick maker 


SCceniCe: he 
bake 


tailor 


ning of adole 
ally, butcher 
worked as a toa 
hand. Then, at the age of 20, he 

By military 


energet He 


and he 


and 


railroad 


Army 


voung Batista was both stu 


cane cutter 
joined the 
standards 
dious and read voraciously; he wrote 
short stories and even some puerile poetry. On his own 
after seven laborious years 


he studied shorthand and 


was made a sergeant and a stenogr iphe r for the Cuban 
General Staff. This might not sound dike phenomenal 
vouth of Batista’s background, it 
good deal And 
it re pres nted more than anvone could have imagined 


These 


crate 


progress but for a 


represe nted for Cuba as a whole 
auto 


Mic hado S 


and benevolent but 


and violent days of 


of President Gerarfo Machado 


were the somber 
rule 
early rule had been constructive 
this is the tragic pattern of rule in Cuba—the longer 


able he 
Depression struck the 


was to resist 
and. the 


SuUCal the foundation ol ( uban CCOLLOTN 


he remained in power, the less 


abuse of powe! world 
price ol Was 
at rock bottom on the condi 


Machado tightened 


he Susp nded free speech inviolability of 


world market. The worse 


tions in Cuba became, the more 


his tyranny: 





» «+ the mourning of those who still hold freedom’s ideal dear in Cuba 


fh 


ee 





Tragedy of Defeat is symbolized by students who, in protest, bring flowers to lay on 


correspondence, and protection against arbitrary ar- 


rest His police Cube Were used as an distrument 
of terror. 

Finally, rebellion came, led by the spirited students 
at the University of Havana, A general strike, a bloody 
battle between the police and the people of Havana 
pressure by US Ambassador Sumner Welles, the with- 
Army support—all combined to foree Ma- 
resignation. He fled the after 


a bare month of constitutional rule by Carlos Manuel 


drawal of 


chado’s country, and 
ce ( espedes a mild mannered forme! Ambassador to 
Washington, Batista struck. 
The “Sergeants’ Revolution” 
September 1, 1933 


ting revolution for vears 


began on the night of 
Batista had been plot 


In a country bursting with 


However 


conspiracy, he had used his inside position —his lowly 


military rank notwithstanding—to forge a rebel nucleus 
of lawyers, students, professors and labor leaders, to 


gether with a ‘cellular core of noncommissioned 


officers in the Army. 


(To an outsider, it mav seem ineredible that a mili- 


tary coup could be carried out without the knowledge 
and connivance of the officer caste: the fact was that 
largely ignored their military 


in Cuba, the officers 


duties and absented themselves frequently and at 
length to enjoy the life and luxuries of Havana 


Batista was aman who could make revolution look 


ibbbbbiddibeitiiliililiilill ll) Leen! 











vrave of Cuba's constitution 


easy and, in retrospect thre prising of the sergeants 


looks spectacularly simple. Sergeant Batista merely 
walked into Army headquarters, pointed a pistol at 
the commanding general, and told him he had been 
Ke lic ved Then he deposed thie rest of the offic Cl COrps 
seized all the barracks and forts, awarded commissions 
to more than 500 sergeants corporals and. civilians 
and calmly and matter-of-factly promoted himself to 
colonel and commander-in-chief of the Revolutionary 
Army. A davs later, backed by Batista and his 
civilian junta, Ramon Grau San Martin 
professor and idol of the student revolutionaries, was 


President. But Batista ruled the 


few 


a University 


made provisional 


country 


bye swarthy. hairy ex-sergeant emerged as the pro 


totype of a caudillo, the Spanish term for leader 
almost oriental in cast, could re 


of W ill 


castor-oil 


Hlis heavy features 


Hect a contemptuous ruthlessness as when he 
the 


for his political foes. QO) he could demonstrate at dis 


ordered midnight arrest. o1 treatment 


arming good humor, and a wit rare for a dictator. He 
acts d Cpu kly confidently and COUuPACE ously whic Nn Con 
crushed two movements to 
Army 
merous plots against his life and rule 


And. it should be 


fronted with danger: he 


oust him from control of the ind thwarted nu 


comnce ce d 


initially he di splave d 
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a surprising insight into Cuba’s economic problems. 
Prosperity returned to the country partly because, it 
Washington's new 


with it 


willingness to foster 
a stability 


trouble finding a 


true of 
Cuban 
unusual for 


President 


imports and 
Cuba. He had 


who would do His 


Sugval came 
som 
bidding with sufficient 
ubservience—Grau San Martin lasted only five months, 
and Batista ran through five other chiefs of state in 
the next six years—but otherwise Cuba fared suppris- 
ingly well. And, in 1940, Batista even solved the prob- 
lem of the 


His regime as chief executive coincided with the war 


Presidency—by assuming the office himself. 
years and, for Cuba, this was a generally prosperous 
time. A few days after Pearl Harbor, the Cuban govern- 
ment declared war against the Axis and Batista proved 
a willing and reliable ally of 


the US 


the haleyon days of his rule 


In fact, these were 
he managed, while pouring 
a substantial share of the 
countrys Treasury into the 
military establishment, to un 
dertake an 


campaign in the backwoods 


anti-illiteraey 


(primary schools, it is ironic 
to note, were put under the 


the Army) He 


maintained — political 


control of 
also 
order and the level of eco 


nomic productivity. 
the 


i 
\ held its first: tree 


tion in twelve years 


Cuba 
clee 
and. it 
Batista s 


credit that he did not seek to maintain himself as the 


Wars end 


Strong Man 


must be said to 


a President was for 


but 


formal head of government. Truc 


bidden by the Constitution to sueceed himself 
Batista had not previously demonstrated any particu- 
lar constitutional qualms, and power in Latin America 
once grasped is not easily yielded 

What Batista did was to designate a successor: the 
but brilliant Dh Saladrigas. Sala 
drigas Was supported by the Army by big busine SS 
by the 


the votes money could buy. In fact. only one group did 


colorless ( arlos 


intelligentsia, by the Communists and by all 
not back him up the mass of the Cuban electorate. To 
thre Surprise of all and (it may be assumed ) to the con- 
Grau San Martin 
ture of Batista but more recently his foe, won the elec- 
Saladrigas 


There are those who sav it was this une xpecte d and 


sternation of Batista once the crea- 


tion decisively ove 


disagreeable reversal which makes Batista, todav, un- 
willing to chance the verdict of the voters. His over- 
confidence was misplaced eight vears ago: he is now 
but more canny, evaluator of public 


in 1945 Batista did peace- 


i ke SS confident 
opinion. Be that as. it may 


fully 


machinery of power to the victorious Grau San Martin. 


relinquish office and turn over the awesome 
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His cup runneth over 


Marta Batista pours bre akfast coffe efor theCuban 
ni ho has he come a mod l husband 


It was in this singular obeisance to the will of the 
people—one which he now seems reluctant to reiterate 

that he achieved his hour of greatest popularity. 

At the time of his retirement, it may be noted, Batista 


was even richer than he was popular. The one con- 


sistent tact of politic al life in Cuba has been the venal- 


ity of public administration. Government has always 
been a source of great personal revenue to those who 
govern and, in this at least, Batista was no exception. 
He left the presidency as a very wealthy man and, 
had he so chosen, could have lived in opulent dignity 
life. 

Ile did not so choose. 


\fter a trip through Latin America, basking in the 


for the rest of his 


warmth of his reception as that rare Latino, a Presi- 

dent who could graciously 
defeat, he settled 
Daytona Beach, 


Florida. There, under a cam- 


accept 


down in 


ouflage of complacent relaxa- 
tion, he plotted to come back 
from that defeat. 

He 


hurry : 


seemed to be in no 
he took time out for 
a study of history and the 
philosophy of government. 
He also took time out to di- 
first 


not 


vorce his wife, Eliza 


Godinez to be consid- 
ered niggardly, he bestowed 
on her cash and property 
worth several million dollars 
and to marry a younger, 
prettier woman, Marta Fer- 
nandez Miranda. 

Batista had literally bumped into Marta Fernandez 
a couple of vears pre viously: the Presidential limousine 
had hit her bievcle as she was riding it down a Havana 
street. It turned out to be a fortunate accident, indeed, 
for in addition to the four children she has borne him 
he had three by Eliza), she can claim credit for a 
good share of whatever popularity Batista now en- 
jovs in Cuba. A charming and generous woman, she 
is known throughout the land, like 


Eva Peron, tor her CONSPICUOUS good works. Unlike 


Argentinas late 


the memorable Evita, however, she has demonstrated 
no political ambitions. 

Yo long as Grau San Martin remained in office, 
KJ) Batista considered it the better part of valor to 
when Dr. Carlos Prio Soca- 


Batista began plot- 


remain in exile. However 
rras succeeded to the Presidency 
ting his return to power. He received a guarantee of 
personal protection from Prio (a compliment he was 
not to return when he ousted the latter) and, in addi- 
tion. when he arranged to be elected Senator in ab- 
sentia, he automatically achieved parliamentary immu- 
he crossed the Caribbean to 


nitv. Thus twice armed 


Cuba and set up political shop again: he organized 





a new party which he named United Action and pre- 
pared to compete for the Presideney in the elections 
slated fon June, 1952. 

He did not do very well. Four months before the 
election, it was clear that of the three candidates, 
Batista was running a not very-strong third. Professor 
Roberto Agramonte, of the Orthodox Party, appeared 
to be well in the lead: Prio’s choice, Authentic (Au- 
tentico) Party candidate Carlos Hevia, also seemed to 
be well ahead of Batista‘ 

This was a situation which the Cuban caudillo cc.dd 
not countenance. On the morning of March 10 Havana 
woke to discover that, while the city and country slept 
in undisturbed silence, a revolution had taken place. 
Camp Columbia, the capital's key military installation, 
had been seized without a 
shot. General Ruperto Cab 
Chief of Staff, 


had been arrested in his bed, 


rera, Army 
as had other top officers. 
Batista had won the soldiers 
to his side quite simply: he 
the 


promised — to 


woke up garrison and 


double — their 
pay. The country was his. 

In subsequent rationaliza- 
Batista 


charged that Prio was _plot- 


tion of his action 
ting to cancel the election 
and continue in office him- 
self. His version of the events 
leading up to the coup was 
as follows: 
‘A year ago, a group of dency 
officers—lieutenants and cap- 
came to: see me, and | was told that if T would 
the 
me. | refused. Six months later, another group came 
But 


a_ third group appeared and said that they 


tains 


overthrow the government Army would follow 


on a similar mission. My answer was the same 
when 
Was Com 
then 


met with the three groups. From them | chose sixteen 


would go ahead regardless of my reply, I 


pelled to give the idea serious consideration. | 


men. I made out a plan, and it was carried out with 
them.” 

First, it had been the sergeants. Now it was the 
lieutenants and captains. Batista would appear to have 
set an interesting precedent and found a formula not 
too difficult to duplicate. He may, indeed, rue the 
day when, at the high tide of his first coup, he ordered 
bronze plaques placed on all barracks engravéd with 
this intoxicating legend: “Revolution is the right of 


every soldier.” 


Va from its impeccable technique, there was noth- 
Ph 
‘4 


ing to commend or justify this second seizure of 


power by Batista. Certainly. this new revolution had 


ho ideological foundation. His first coup, at least. was 


staged at a time when Cuba had been poverty stricken, 


Batista runs ahead 


In a race with his pet pony or for the Presi 
Batista knows hou 


terror-ridden and torn by discontent and = disorder 


Such was not the case a year ago. The Cubans had 
genuine cause to turn Prio and his men out of office 
since the government was, as usual, rotten with cor 
ruption. However, there was no valid reason to as 
(in tact, h 


the 


sume Batista would eliminate corruption 


has not). Moreover, at the time he took over, 


country as a whole was thriving economically. 

In this respect, particularly, Batista’s second di 
tatorship has come as an anticlimax, The econons 
situation has actually deteriorated sharply in the past 
vear, primarily as a result of instability in the world 
sugar market and a bad cane crop. The governments 
fiscal position has worsened: Batista has had to dismis 
At the same. tin 


he has made himself unpop 


large mumbers of state emplovees 


tlar among the big business 


men who once supported 
him by raising taxes to sup 
port the extravagant military 
establishment which he re 
lies on as the foundation of 
his power, All these factors 
rritke 
Batista far Jess popular in 
than le 
was the first time around. 
Whether in an effort. to 


combat this growing unpop 


have combined — to 


his current reign 


ularitv, or out of new-found 


conviction, there can be no 
doubt that Batista has been 
secking to 
the constitutional 
the 30s 


closer to 
thien 
There 
to stpport the hope that 


hie W 


to stay in the lead 


line 

he did) in 
was some evidence, even 
he Was softening up. He himself categorize d his ew 
‘soft. and 
sought a cloak of legality for his 


mitted his opposition aw ide area of freedom of spec hy 


administration as sweet’: he meticulously 


actions, and he per 


and press without subjecting them to the castor-oil 


treatment 
However, as it has been now demonstrated, when 
the electoral chips were down he acted with old-fash 
seems, that 
the head of 


and at this writing he definitels 


ioned authoritarianism. He recognized, it 


only through force could he remain at 
government wants 
to stay 

Many thoughtful Cubans, heartsick at this latest in 
sult to their democratic pride, are not reconciled to 


one man—not even Batista—becoming the most essen- 
tial fact of their national life. In Cuba personal liberty 
is held high Yet, in Cuba, too, tol 
eration the candillo, the 
Strong Man 


Batista, who knows his people well, realizes this and 


ilmost venerated 
sometimes admiration—of 


has become a part of the local more 


has exploited it. Perhaps indeed, this knowledge is the 
secret of his greatest claim to 


of the quick ind hloodless 


is the master 


Wcce Ss 


coup d'état 
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Vier 
Newa Chronicle, London 
Piece by piece “It’s prehistoric all right. but it’s not extinct” 
\luding to a 300-million yeal old species 
of fish just discovered and named “Coclacan 
thus Malania” in honor of South Africa's 
racist Premier, Dr. Daniel Francois Malan) 


Cartoons of the 





























Vlodych, Warsav ul Times, Manila 


Communist comparison fights “Ninot hkaism” ‘Repatriation begins at home, Mr. \ yshinsky! 











Q 


Hoy, Mexico City 


“I'm looking forward to meeting youl” 
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The Secretary General's vision of himself as a Third 


Force is shattered by the truculent opposition of 


the Soviets and the suspicions of the United 


By THOMAS J. HAMILTON 
Chief, UN Bureau, The New York 


regi story that Franklin D. 
| Roosevelt, in addition to having 
been the principal architect) of the 
United Nations hoped to become Sec 
the organization 
from the White 
that this was 


one of the rFCAasOouLs why Mr. Roosevelt 


goes 


retary. General of 


when he rctired 
House. It is oven said 
insisted that the post should be en 
dowed with far greater respousibili 
ties than were placed upon the Secre 
the 


it is said that during 


tary. General — of League — of 
Nations. Similar 
the vears when the 
the Charter were being debated in 
Washington Winston 


( hurchill also spoke ol the possibility 


various drafts of 


and = London, 
of becoming Secretary General when 
he left Downing Street 

I have 
issociate of Mi 


find 


Roosevelt o1 


unable to any 
Vir. 
Churchill who could confirm these re 
ports, and in the case of Mr. Churchill, 


who has never taken the successor to 


been 


the League very seriously, it is doubt- 
ful whether he would ever have been 
interested in becoming Secretary Gen 
eral. But it is at least conceivable that 
Mr. Roosevelt) thought) the job that 
finally went to Trygve Lie constituted 
worthy of his abilities. 
fact that 


al challenge 
And the 
could be told about Wien of the caliber 
of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill is 
a sufficient indication of the prestige 
that the founding the 
United Nations intended for the ad 


ministrative head of the organization. 


mere these stories 


fathers of 


In the great Assembly Hall (left), grim- 
faced Mr. Lie makes his Report: as 
President Lester 
and Andrew Cordies 
UN Secretary Ge neral, listen 


Pearson 


Asse mbly 
center assistant 


to the 


States 


Lines 


Keven if the duties of the UN Secre- 
had 


administration they would have been 


tury General been confined to 
no small task. 

The Charter laid down the principle 
of geographical representation in the 
the Secretariat, but 
otherwise the Secretary General was 


left 


wanted, 


recruitment of 
free not only to whom he 
but to the 


jobs were, Phius Mr. Lie has added an 


hire 
determine what 


Assistant Secretary Genera: with a 
stroke of his pen, and has abolished 
the 
United Nations has 4,000 people on 


its payroll, compared with 700 or SOO 


the job with equal ease. Since 


for the League of Nations, it is obvious 

that the 

Secretary General are challenging. 
Also the behind-the 


scenes work of the Secretary 


the administrative duties of 


important is 
General 
and his assistants in conducting the 
General Assembly, which, along with 
the 


international conference 


virtues and vices of an annual 
also has the 
characteristics of a state legislature or 
even a city council. 

Somebody that 


cle legates from the various blocs cet 


has to see to it 


Assembly jobs even if they be ho 
more important than rapporteur of the 
legal committee. Somebody has to 
help draft resolutions, somebody has 
to manage the complicated business 
of scheduling committee meetings, 
plenary sessions of the Assembly, ete., 
Iti Stic h a Wav aS to make possible the 


efficient transaction of business. 


duties, but they are nevertheless 


;r Charter does not mention these 


important; perhaps the best descrip 
tion given ago by 


Warren RR. Austin 
United States 


Was SsOTne vears 
then 


repres¢ tutive to 


permanent 
the 


United Nations, who, after referring 
to the political function of the Seecre 
added: 


“Less obvious, but perhaps equally 


is the function of the Sec 


tarv General 
Important 
retarv General and his staff to serve 
as a cohesive and coordinating force 
inn thie preparation of studies and pro 
posals tor the seve ral organs, by sug 
gesting compromises or te¢ Janvicqu S lor 
dealing with matters under discussion 
acting as an intermediary o1 
Many of 
will never be a part of the official rec 
but the ability of the Secretary 
General stall to 


Phadnis 


and by 


conciliator. these activities 


ord 
and of iis funetion 


effectively in’ this will have 
an lnportant bearing on the ce velop 
ment of the United Nations 
Article 99 of the Charter 
In a Sper ial category the office of See 
retary General of the United Nations; 
it provides that “The Secretary Gen 


the 


plane cs 


eral may bring to the attention of 
Security Council any matter which in 
his opinion may threaten the mainte 
nance of international peace and 
ser unity.” 

The 
rights in other organs of the United 
Nations: to all 
therefore, he is a member ex officio of 


United Nations 


have at 


Secretary General holds simila 


lnitents and purpose S 


every organ. To be 


sure, he does not vote in any 


of them, but his office 


him permanently on 


W hic h | ee ps 


the scene and 


in close touch with the moves of all 
the various groups, more than makes 
up for this omission, 

The 
League of Nations of course had some 
but 


Secretaries General of — the 


influence over events this was 


more a matter of personal prestige 


and activity than inherent 
The enhanced 
Secretary General of the 


were not. the 


powers 
accorded thie 
United Na 


nportant 


powers 
tions most 
innovation introduced in the Charter 
but 
least unportant 

When the 
General Assembly 
January, 1946, the race for 
President of the Assembly 
much more attention than choosing a 
Secretary General. Mr. Lie was the 
Soviet 


they were far from being the 
first session of — the 
convened in Lon 
don in 


attracted 


candidate of the Union for 


and fall of Trygve Lie 
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President of the 
this fact ha 


and from 


As sembly 


arisen the vhich 


charus 
at one time was frequently heard in 
the United States, that his 
is Secretary 
Soviet diktat. 
The point was that 
States also supported 
President of the A 
Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium, the can 
didate of Western 


Phi Ih Callie 


election 


General resulted from 


the United 
Mr. Lie for 
embls but that 
Britain and the 
European countries, won 

the behind-the 
the 


scenes maneuvering 


VE! selection of the Secretary 
General. . 

Under the Charter, the Security 
Council must recommend a candidat 
an action that is 
afterwards elected by the 
Phe United State 
B. Pearson, then Cana 
dian Under-Secretary of External Af 
and the Soviet candidate was 
Stanoye Simic, then Yugoslav Ambas 
to the United 
In the cold 
hard 
the two super-powers could have seri 
that the othe: nild 


candidate. In any event 


subject to the veto 
and he is 
General Assembly. 
backed Lester 


fairs 
States, 


light ot 
that 


ador 
1953. it 
either of 


Cre 
SeCTAS to believe 
nasty believed 
wecept its 
it soon developed that the United 
States would not take Mr. Simic 
that the Soviet Union would not take 
Mr. Pearson. Finally the late Edward 
RK. Stettinius, Jr, then the United 
States representative, suggested Mi 
Lie, and Andrei A. Gromvko 
Mr. Lie was elected by the General 
Assembly for a 


me’ on Keb | 


| 
md 


| 


wwTeed 
five-year term 
1951 


As a veteran Seandinavian Socialist 


( pul 


mid trade union leader, Mr. Lie can 
third 
been wanted for the 
Yet Mr. Lie himself 
is early as the summer of 
that the United Nations had 


not succeeded in capturing the imagi 


as close to constituting a force 


Th could have 
United Nations. 
idmitted 


1946 


harne ssing the enthusiasm 
the had 
hoped for, and he would be the first 
that Secretary 


General has not been a happy One 


nation o1 


of the world to degree he 


to admit his career as 


Phi proof came in the autumn 
' “Ir. Lie 


been extended until February | 


whose term 


| 54 


1952. when 
submitted his 
Assembly. 
Soviet Union 


| 

HNEX Per teclly 
tion to the 
Lhe 


\\ hic h 


General 
attitude of the 
his stand 

South Korea 
re election ot Myr. Lie 


bye fore 


in retaliation fon 


favor of the detense of 


had vetoed the 


two vears Was probably the 


basic reason for his resignation; how 


40 . UNW 


badve rng that the [ N See 


ttees 


ever the 


] 1 
retariat had taken from 


comm 


nited tates 


members ol the { 
parti ilar 


Pat McCarran, who played a part 


ind 


Congre Mi from senator 


Space does not permit a 


examination of Mi Lie Ss actions is 
but it is worthwhile 
the highlights of his 

| 


NH produced the 


detailed 


Secretary General 
political 
feud with 
ind of his administr 


the Hus 


hall 
on which got him into tro 
\‘ ith the American Ol il le { 


vith those Americans who have tallen 


to McCarthy 


URING his early ve 
| ) General, Mr. Lie 


took the Soviet 


victims ism. 


irs as Secretary 
broadly sp ik 
side on United 
cpu often than he 
did that of the Ready 


are his re pe ated demand for 


itt 


Nations tions more 
United States 
example > 
the admission of Communist spokes 
men to the United Nations 


a the China, his 


meetings 
represe ntatives of 


champion hip of en bloc admissions to 


the United ind his criticism 
North Athun 


also endorsed the 


Soviet Union 


Nations 
in the early days) of the 
But Mar. Lic 
Marshall Plan 

{ 


denounced iid oi 


tic pact 
which the 
general tried to 
keep a middle-of-the-road po ition. He 
dislike of the Arab states 
by backing Israel in the Palestine ques 
but remained on good 


Asian 


ic tions 


incurred the 


tion terms with 


ting 
| 


mac 


| 
countries py supp 


grant of 


Hew 
Stic hy «ts the 
pe ndence to Libva 

generalizations cover a 


and | 
with the 


] he above 
lot of 
that to 


territory am not saying 


> 
agres Russians is 


there are 


the 


always 
shrewd 
tions who are 
Korea, that the 


have admitted 


wrong plenty ot 
United Na 


' 
I 
! 


delegates at 


still convinced, despite 


‘| 
United Nations should 
Chinese Communist 
if only to give them a 
means of contacting the outside world 


Mr. Lie was reflecting the 


that any lifelong Socialist could 


represe ntatives 


honestly 
VIEWS 
have in the 


have been expected to 


} | 
dqdavs when 


SCCTHOCCL POS 


al third force 


ible but at the same time he Vas 
coming under increasing fire from the 
American right, 
This situation was reversed on Juarae 
1950, at the emergency mecting 
Council called to take 
invasion of South Korea. For 
st time Mr. Lie invoked the 
powers @1 inted 


Artic le 


addressing — the 


the Security 


him hy 
He insisted on 
Council betore the United States and 


introduced the resolution calling for 


STRUCTURE 
OF THE 
SECRETARIA 


North Korean 


troops. No doubt the resolution would 


the withdrawal — of 


have been adopted even if Mr. Lie 
had remained silent, but his statement 
assuredly 


| 


Gecisioh 


helped produce a prompt 
and thus helped bring the 
decisive resolution two days later that 
authorized the use of armed force 
ver then Mi 
anathema to the 


they 


SINCE Lie has been 


Russians. A few 
months Jater vetoed his re-elec 


tion as Secretary General, and when 


Assembly, following the 
States, 


the General 
the then ex 
three 

him 


Phe 


Vyshin 


lead of United 


tended his term for another 


refused to recognize 


Secretary 


vears, they 
General. 
Mr. 
sky, who was saving a tearful goodbye 
to the after Stalin’s death, 


refused to shake hands with him. 


any 


latest 


longer as 
rebuff came when 
Assembly 
This 
non-recognition policy by one of the 
super powe rs has obviously weake ned 
Mr. Lies capacity to exercise his po 
litical duties and thus diminished his 
United Nations. 


usefulness to the 


the 


United States is of course vitally inte: 


matters are concerned, 


\ far as United Nations administra 


tive 


ested because the headquarters is in 
the United States. Perhaps In anticipa- 


tion of the decision to establish head 


quarters in this country, the United 
States had annexed to itself the post 


of Assistant Secretary General in 


charge ot budg 


bey 


administrative and 


etary affairs. The creation of spheres 
of influence in Mr. Lie’s official tamily 
the Soviet Union took the 


security 


Assistant 


Secretary General fon affairs, 
Britain that for 
itself a 


a truly 


economic affairs, ete. 
bad the 


international Sec 


was In omen tor 
creation of 
Che League Secretariat, de- 


spite its shortcomings lived up to this 


retariat 


and it had been hoped that 
the United Nations would be able to 


eared iple 
I 





place on its payroll men and women 
of the most diverse political beliefs 
but all united in their devotion to the 
organization, 

Partly 


were 


because postwal problems 
that 
ments kept their best men for them 
selves, of them to 
the United Nations, and partly be 
the Secretariat was 
cruited too quickly the United Na 


Secretariat commanded 


sO pressing most govern- 


releasing 


instead 


Cause large re 


tions has not 


QO 


Conference & 
General Services 


p 


Adm. & Financial 
Services 


Legal Dept 


the 
ars the 
| nited 


that of 


the 


League, 


njoved by 


the 


prestige 
In 


mvestigations 


two ve 
th 
States have created an additional prob 
The United Nations itself has no 
but slowed 


the drive Communists 


past 


lovalty Wi 


lem 


secrets this has not up 


against sus 
bad security 


of 


pected Communists and 


risks American) members 
the Secretariat. 

It Mr 
effort to fight back he has kept silent 
it, he 


agents come 


among 


Lie has made a determined 
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now 
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about 


BI 
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Jnited Nations 


Diary 


Unrren Nations, N.Y 
sxrr Andrei Vyshinsky, Soviet For 
' eign Minister. Enter Andrei Vysh 
insky, Chief Soviet Delegate to the 
UN—after an interval offstage for 
prompting 
This 
diate change 
UN Headquarters the 
died The 


West propaganda battle over Korea, 


the only 
directions at 


Stalin 


was Virtually immane 
in the stage 
wael 
main attraction, an Kast 
continued very much as before 
Backstage 


other the 


diplomats asked each 


same questions and sug 
inconclusive answers 


though, of 


vested the same 


is the man in the street 
the puzzlement was couched 
Hi more SOnMOTOUS language More cold 


war? Less? Hot war? A breal up of the 


COUPSE 


Soviet empirer Chinese Titoism? 


Che truth was, no one knew 


The Big Two 

Phe blue and white UN flag Hew at 
half 
though 
think what the UN's local critics were 


Delegates observed a moment 


mist as protocol demanded 


some diplomats shuddered to 


saving 
of silence in the Political Committee's 
Korea debate, a moment during which 
evnics said, at least as much was ac 
as during all the hours 
Andrei 
tered throaty thanks. 
Then the Kremlin's 
verbal knife thrower picked up his 


Some 


complished 
of oratory Veushinsky ut 


white-haired 


briefease and sailed for Moscow 


wondered if he really was coming 


Was he. still 


for « xaumple 


his aides said 
Molotoy 
whom he had once displaced R 

Only a seant fortnight before, dur 
ing the UN debate 
his promotion to the Presidium and 


credited it 


boinc k atS 


in favor—with 


he had boasted of 


virtually in so many words 
“Why 
not make propaganda?” he had asked 
“We're 


I've just) been promoted 


to his skill with propaganda 


in substance all doing very 
well 
Now he was to be permanent dele 


the West's oadtl 


three-hour  harangues 


gate vear-round 
lis two-) o 


were to be a part of the regular diet 


42 UNW 


fri thee Council, where there 
till is 


vould take three 


Security 
consecutive interpretation, it 
meetings to hear a 
single Russian speech one for the 
for the English transla 
for the French 

Phe battle between Vyshinsky 
Henry Cabot J! the 


American delegate would be 


original One 
tion, and one 
and 
Lodge new 
interest 
ing to watch. Both men are formidable 
both 


schooled in the techniques of verbal 


in debate have been well 


infighting Lodge's — first important 


US Senator 


had been fought 


politic al ¢ ampaign—for 


from Massachusetts 
against one of the old masters of ma 
chine politics, James Michael Curley 
whose most colortul campaign theme 
charge that Mh 


Lodge was illegitimate. That « ampaign 


that vear was. the 


had been no Beacon Hill tea party 


One thing now is clear: Lodge. is 
making a highly favorable impression 
here at Headquarters. He combines a 
Proper Bostonian elegance with the 
right amount of Senatorial hail-fellow 
Some feel 


he speaks with a shade too much con 


well-met. sensitive Asians 


sciousness of American authority, But 


he is a smash hit with the American 


public He has only to walk in to a 
committee room to provoke al ripple of 
applause from the gallery 

Following one of Mr. Lodge's re 
plic s to Vyshinsky—he makes it a point 
to reply immediately, either preparing 
the reply in advance or speaking ex 


Jebb 


sits between the Big Two, leaned 


temporaneously—Sir  Gladwyn 
wh 
over to Lodge and said “Hear, hear. 
Jolly good! 


to be private 


The words were intended 
but Lodge's microphone 
was still open and they were carried 
throughout the hall to everyone whose 
earphones were tuned to the English 


language 


Speak no evil 


The Eisenhower “lid” on unauthor 
combined with the current 
lovalty 2 Park 


has transformed the US Mis 


FA dl Hews 
rBI 


Avenue 


Investigation at 


} 


sion from a “good source” tor news 
papermen to a reasonable facsimile of 
a sphinx. Delegates, advisers and press 
talking 


anything important until after it hap 
then 


liason men just arent about 


pens, and sometimes not even 

This sort of thing has happened 
before, for brief periods—and for ob 
viously valid reasons. In diplomacy, 
as in war, there is no point In tipping 
off the enemy as to one’s strategy and 


the enemy is always listening. But 


newsmen think it can be carried too 
far. There has always been a close and 
cordial working relationship between 
the US Mission and the press at UN 
Headquarters, and they would not 
want to see it lost. In the long run 
a Jack of confidence and/or informa 
affect the 


and content of world radio and news 


tion could adversely tone 
paper coverage, especially abroad, of 


American activities in) the UN—and 

hence America’s world reputation. 
Perhaps because the Administration 

is still feeling its way in the foreign 


field, the 


even told diplomats representing allied 


Mission has sometimes not 


countries whose cooperation would be 
needed— what _ it planned to do. At 
so many of them say 


least Vhis policy 


of playing cards very close to the 
chest provoked Le Monde, the Paris 
daily, to revise the old jingle ml add 
a line: 

Heres to the city of Boston 

Phe land of the bean and the cod 

Where the Cabots speal only to 

Lodges, 
Phe Lodges speak only to God 
And the Cabot Lodges speak to 


no one 


Less limelight 


Assembly has recorded 


This 


one innovation: delegates are not be 


VOeaurs 


ing permitted to maneuver for them 
selves the day and hour that they are 
to speal on a given topic. Phey must 
names on the Chairman's 


hold forth 


put their 
List 


comes. 


and when their turn 


In other years, espe ially when por 


tions of some sessions were radiocast 


and televised, there was a SUSPICIOUS 


S¢ ramble for choi Cc hours of the mor 


ing or afternoon when the cameras 


would be at work and the microphones 
alive, The reasons given were personal 


convenience delays in instruction 


from home governments, illness of sec 


retaries, and whatnot—but somehow 


all obstac les repeatedly vanished W hen 





the eves and ears of the world were 
The Soviet satellites 


adept at 


properly focused 
were particularly 
radio and T\ 


Whether the delegates were moti 


getting 


time, 


vated by personal vanity or desire to 
propagate the gospel, or a combina- 
tion of the two, Joao Carlos Muniz of 
Brazil, Chairman of the Political Com- 
mittee, decided the reasons were not 
wdequate, and he has put a stop to the 
practice. 


The UNinformed 


Some criticisms of the UN are justi- 
doubt, but 
least in the opinion of folks at Head- 


fied, no many others, at 
quarters, range from the ridiculous to 
the fantastic. 

Not too long ago, a national radio 
attributed UN setbacks 
in Korea to the fact that there is a 
communist general on the Military 
Staff he said, is 


running the 


commentator 


which, 
This 
smiles here among people who know 
how verv little the Military Staff Com- 


mittee has done for several vears. Of 


Committee, 


war, caused Wry 


course, it never has had anything to 
do with directing the Korean war. 
And then there was the woman in 
the Midwest who wrote to Secretary 
General Trvgve Lie to protest against 
“all the UN Aid”. to 


“evervone knows the Taj Mahal is the 


India, when 


richest man in the world.” 


“There’s good news tonight” 


One of the main gripes of the men 
who cover the news at UN Headquar- 
ters is that announcements have a per 
sistent habit of appearing at ten min 
utes of six at night, just as everyone 
IS hoping he can knock off. Even be- 
tween Assemblies, when there is no 
visible need for it, the habit persists, 


cold, 


social engagements collapse. 


Suppers get wives are upset, 
One night just before the current 
Assembly opened, when the procedure 
had been repeuted several days in a 
row, the loud speaker svstem—used for 
important announcements—once again 
began to clear its throat just before 
6 p.m. Correspondents groaned. 
“Attention please. Attention please Yi 
suid the modulated voice of a secre 
There is noth 
| repeat Please go 


NOTHING in the 


tarv. “Please go hom 
ing in the works 
home. There is 


Wo! ks.” 











Formula for Frustration 


ee nps of the United Nations can derive little satisfaction from the 


subjects selected for discussion by the current session of the General 


Assembly. Perhaps the kindest thing that can be said about the agenda 


is that it is brief—10 items compared to the 73 on the pre-Christmas 


Assembly docket. However, if a group of experts had set out to pick 


items on which agreement could not be reached, they could hardly have 


found any better suited to that purpose than 7 of the LO 


i. 


Reports of the UN Commission for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea 
The debate on this item has constituted a futile re-examination of the 


whole problem of the war in Korea. 


Reports of the Agent General for Korean Reconstruction 
A study of United Nations efforts, unprecedented in history, to 


help rebuild a land even while it still suffers war's ravaging effects. 


Regulation, limitation and reduction of all armed forces and arma- 
ments 
Another polemical go-around on the subjectewhich first reflected the 


split between East and West: disarmament. The conflicting proposals 


of the USSR and the US under discussion. 


Methods . to maintain and strengthen international peace . 
under the Charter 
A new discussion of the efforts of the Collective Measures Committee 


to find a formula for UN resistance to aggression. 


Complaint of non-compliance of states still detaining members of 
the Greek armed forces 

A debate, at the request of Greece, on that nation’s charges that 
the Soviet bloc is still violating UN Assembly recommendation by 
detaining “forcibly” 3.000 Greek soldiers captured by the Com- 


munists during the civil war on the Hellenic peninsula. 


Interference by the US in the internal affairs of other states as mani- 
fested by the organization of subversive and espionage activities 
Introduced by Czechoslovakia, this item offers anew the basis for 
charge and countercharge of “espionage” and “terrorism” between 


the Soviet bloc and the US and its allies. 


Measures to avert the threat of a new world war and... strengthen 
peace and friendship among the nations 
draft 


an immediate cease-fire in’ Korea 


Poland last October, 


disarmament by the 


This item is based on a resolution by 
calling for 
great powers, prohibition of atomic weapons and condemnation of 
NATO bloe: 


the “aggressive” It simply repeats the hackneyed prop- 


aganda contained in other items on the agenda, 


Question of impartial investigation of charges of use by UN forces 
of bacteriological warfare 
This item represents an attempt by the US to refute, for the record, 


Communist*charges of bacteriological warfare in China and Korea, 


Appointme nt of the Secretary-Gene ral of the United Nations 
The selection of a successor for Trvgve Lie, whose resignation is 


pending, is the most important item likely to produce any decision, 


Report of the Seeretary-General on personnel policy 
Assembly into UN staff 


with such controversial sub topics as alleged subversive activities by 


An examination of the polic v as a whole 


staff members. 
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By GEORGE W. HERALD 


European Editor, UN Worip 


peculiar case 


DursseLDORI 

( N April 11, 1945, Lieut. Col. Clarence Sagmoen 
) and a platoon of American Gls strode into the 
100-foot-long reception hall of Villa Huegel in Essen 


and asked for the landlord. The aiSS¢ mible d 


household staff stood mute and sullen, and the angry 


Germany 


officer was about to shoot a hole in one of the Hohen 
zollern portraits on the wall, when a slim, balding 
figure came down the carved oak staircase and asked 
in suave English: 

“What can 1 do for you, gentlemen?’ 

“Are you Krupp?” 


inquired one of the Gls, and 


when the man nodded, Lieut. Col. Sagmoen uttered 
the historic words: 


“You b 


who's finishing it!” 


ds started this war, and we'll show you 
Herr Krupp was ordered into the back of a jeep 
(photograph above) and taken on a ride that was to 
last three years and acquaint him with the inside of 
most of the better-class prisons and internment camps 
in occupied Germany 

On July 31st, 1948, in a Nuremberg courtroom, 
Judge Edward J. Daly of New Haven, Connecticut, 


turned toward the by-then-even-slimmer figure, who 


44: UNW 


Disinherited, jailed for war crimes, 
freed, restored to wealth and power 
again—Europe awaits uneasily the 
next turn in the fantastic fortunes 


of the Crown Prince of Cannons 


filled barely half the seat previously occupied by 
war criminal Hermann Goring and _ said: 

“The Alfried Felix: Alwyn Krupp von 
Bohlen und Halbach will arise. 

“On 
have been convicted [Plunder and Spoliation; De- 
Abuse of Slave Labor], 


the tribunal sentences you to imprisonment for twelve 


defendant 


the counts of the indictment on which you 


portation Exploitation and 
vears and orders forfeiture of all your property, both 
real and personal,” 

On January 30, 1951, US High Commissioner John 
J. McCloy commuted that sentence to time already 
served and restored to Alfried Krupp his full prop- 
erty rights. Three days later, the prisoner was freed 
from Landsberg jail and received by a host of rela- 
tives and retainers who, waiting in sleek new Merce- 
des-Benz limousines, swamped him with daffodils 
and carried him off to a champagne breakfast. After 
a few glasses, he went on record with this carefully 
worded statement: 

“L hope it will never be necessary to produce arms 
again.’ 
1953 


Alfried Krupp 


Two years later, on March 4 





of Alfried Krupp 


(no longer so slim) put his signature on a special 
agreement with the Western powers. Under the terms 
of that accord, Krupp pledged to sell his entire coal, 
steel, and iron assets before 1960. He also undertook 
never to reinvest his money in such commodities. In 
return, the Allies consented to lift) immediately all 
controls on the other branches of his industrial em- 
pire, including shipyards, locomotive plants, housing 
firms, and an array of other companies. The deal was 
estimated to leave Herr Krupp with a fortune of 140 
million dollars, thereby reinstalling him as one of the 


richest men in Europe. 


ipsa sequence of events marks what is generally 


considered the most stunning turn of fate ex- 
perienced by any public figure this side of the Tron 
Curtain since the end of World War Il. Not even the 
ups and downs in the careers of such men as Alger 
Hiss, Hjalmar Schacht, Charles Chaplin or General 
Francisco Franco—to name but a few of the more 
striking cases—encompassed as wide a span between 
humiliation and recognition. 

At the same time, the change in Herr Krupp’s 
fortunes vastly transcends his destiny as an individual. 
It has aroused deep emotional reactions throughout 
Europe that may directly endanger American policy 
aims in this part of the world. 

Repeated debates in the British House of Commons 
have shown that Herr Krupp’s return to wealth and 
influence disturbed most Conservatives just as much 
In Bonn, the Social 


Democrats plan to make the Ruhr baron’s comeback 


as it did their Labor colleagues. 


a major issue in the anti-rearmament campaign they 
hope will win them the September elections. And in 
Paris, not long ago, thousands of war veterans marched 
up the Champs Elysées to the grave of the Unknown 
Soldier to protest against a development they called 
“a mockery of the ideals for which so many soldiers 
fought and died.” 

All these people feel that we have bungled the 
Krupp case. “Either you were wrong in 1948 or you 
are wrong now, they say. “What we suspect is that 
you have adopted a course of expediency. If the 
Soviet threat hadn't increased, Krupp would probably 
still be in jail and his property still forfeited.” 

Such arguments, of course, play directly into the 
hands of the Communists who try to exploit the af- 
fair as evidence for the “aggressive intentions of West- 
ern capitalist warmongers.” So it seems important at 


this juncture to determine just how warranted all that 


ill-feeling among America’s allies really is. What mis- 
takes, if any, have been committed in handling the 
Krupp case? Were we too the armament 
king? Where does the sober truth lie in a story which 


is now entering a new and portentous chapter? 


easy On 


Lu legal experts agree that no more baffling action 

has ever been brought before any court than the 
case of the United States of America v. Alfried Krupp 
& Associates. It was an attempt to deal with a highly 
complex political and economic issue through crim- 
inal proceedings against private individuals. There 
was no precedent for this—the International Military 
Tribunal at Nuremberg had tried only officials of 
the state—and, as a result, practically anyone involved 
in the case was likely to commit errors. 
the first bad blunder 


made when the prosecution tried to pin on Alfried 


The record shows. that was 
Krupp and his associates the guilt of planning, pre- 
initiating, and waging aggressive war. 

chief US 


hundreds of 


paring, 
Brigadier General Telford Taylor, the 


war-crimes prosecutor, had assembled 
exhibits showing that the Krupp family had _ profited 
from war for five generations. He proved that the 
Krupp works had built secret models of tanks, guns 
and submarines as early as 1923, in flagrant violation 
of the Versailles Treaty. He demonstrated that the 
S$5-mm, 
lied men and machines all the bloody 
Alamein to the Rhine’ 


tion immediately after Hitler came to power. He of 


“destroyer of Al 
from E] 


was put into mass produc 


famous anti-aircraft) gun 


Way 


fered compelling evidence that the House of Krupp 
had produced the tools without which the Nazis 
could never have launched their attacks 

But all this material had been originally gathered 
for proceedings Krupp, Alfried’s 
father 1943. There 
was and still is little doubt in Allied legal circles that 


against Gustas 


the man who ran the firm until 


the evidence would have been strong enough to con 
vict Gustav as a major war criminal. The trouble was 
that he 


doctors pronounced him totally senile—to stand trial 


became mentally and physically unfit—the 


after the defeat and therefore the charges were simply 
transferred against his son. Yet was the son as guilty 
as the father? 
General Taylor said in his opening statement: 
“The individual defendants in this case are not be 
ing prosecuted for the sins of others or because the 
name of Krupp had acquired over the vears a sinister 


sheen. The men in the box are not symbols. nor are 
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they charged as representatives of other men. Each 
defendant was named because the prosecution be- 
lieves it can prove his personal criminal responsibility.’ 

This the prosecution failed to do on the first, and 
gravest, count. It could not establish beyond reason- 
able doubt that any of the defendants had conspired 
with the Hitler government to start aggressive war. 
“You presented acts and events beginning some 30 
years ago upon which the charges of crimes against 
peace are based,” Krupp’s lawyer, Dr. Fritz Wecker, 
could reply. “My client, Mr. Alfried Krupp von Bohlen 
und Halbach, was 10 years old at that time... . He 
became a member of the board of the firm only one 
year before the outbreak of the war, 

As a result, the charges of crimes against peace 
collapsed. The prosecution had set out to discredit the 
House of Krupp once and for all as a warmonger in 
the eyes of the world. Exactly the contrary was 
achieved—and not by secret sympathizers, but by the 
very people most eager to obtain convictions. Present- 
ed against a substitute, the charges had to be dis- 
missed by the court for “lack of prima facie evidence” 


on March 12, 1948. 


Ww was left after that failure was one of the 
many secondary war-crime cases dealing with 
than 


Here, General Taylor was on safer ground, He man- 


sordid details rather with momentous moves. 
aged to prove in six out of ten instances that Alfried 
Krupp had taken part in plundering foreign factories 
and had used Hitler’s conquests for his firm’s private 
aggrandizement. Even more impressive was Taylor’s 
evidence under the count of Slave Labor. He showed 
that Herr Krupp, as chairman of the board, not only 
accepted, but actively sought to employ concentration 
camp inmates and, for that purpose built factories 
near the camps of Markstaedt and Auschwitz. 
Most damning of all, Gen. Taylor established that 
Krupp had used the services of 520 woman slave 
laborers right on his own premises in Essen. They 
were between 15 and 25 years old, and some of them 
had been students in Rumania, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia. “Their clothing was replaced by a_ single 
issue of sack-like grey garments made of burlap and 
by wooden clogs with fabric tops,” the court's opin- 
ion later said about these unfortunates. “Torn pieces 
of blankets were wrapped around their legs and, at 
times, inmates were required to walk barefoot. There 
were numerous cases of frozen feet and chilblains. 
After the air raid of December 31, 1944, the girls 
had to live in a damp cellar. They were awakened 
at 4 a.m. each morning. Washing facilities were not 
available. Only one meal was served each day in the 
camp. Most of the girls were employed in Rolling 
Mill Il. Their hair was closely cropped or shaved 
in the form of a cross. The mistreatment of these girls 
was a matter of common knowledge in the firm.” 
Hundreds of the yvoung women died as a result of 
their inhuman servitude 


This was powerful evidence, but when the judges 
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1826: Alfred Krupp, 14, inherits his father’s steel 
foundry in Essen (employees: 12 

1847: Krupp casts his first cannon, a 3-in. field piece 
1876: Centerpiece of German exhibit at Philadel- 
phia Centennial Fair is 60-ton, 14-in. Krupp cannon 
1887: Alfred Krupp, bearer of 53 high foreign deco- 
rations and unofficial title of “the Cannon King,” dies. 
His foundry casts the 24,567th Krupp cannon 
1902: Krupp’s heir, Friedrich, dies suddenly; a lim- 
ited company, Krupp A.-G., is formed with 160,000 
shares; 159,996 go to Friedrich’s daughter, Bertha 


1906: Gustav von Bohlen 


and controlling seat on board of Directors. 


1913: Krupp works 


marks, largest fortune in Germany 
by Allies to manufacture armaments 


to power 


1935: Krupp workers number 90,000 


prise; sole owner, Alfried 


1948: Alfried divested of all property by Allies 





marries Bertha, in the 
presence of Kaiser Wilhelm. He takes name Krupp 


79,000 employees) casts its 
50,000th cannon; Bertha Krupp worth 283 million 


1918: Krupp works (165,000 employees) forbidden 


1933: Arupp employs 10,000 workers. Hitler comes 


1943: Hitler decrees Krupp A.-G. a family enters 


1953: Alfricd Krupp restored to ownership of Krupp 


works, on condition he sell coal, iron, steel holdings 





retired to evaluate it, it was their turn to trip and 
stunnble. The tribunal consisted of three judges, and 
the only thing they could agree upon completely was 
that Alfried Krupp merited a 12-year sentence in 
prison. Presiding Judge H. C. Anderson dissented 
from the court order confiscating Krupp’s property 
and he objected also to the length of the other sen- 
tences. Judge William J. Wilkins, sternest of the three, 
felt that the crime of spoliation had been proved in 
all instances charged. Judge Edward J. Daly begged 
to differ from both. Thus, Military Tribunal III-A of- 
fered the world three separate opinions on the case 
of the United States v. Alfried Krupp & Co. 

Americans like their justice tidy. It was not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that US High Commissioner John J. 
McCloy was called upon to review this rather wobbly 
verdict in January, 1951. But what prompted him to 
free the Ruhr baron without further ado and give 
him back all his property in the bargain? Why did 
he decide to undo with one stroke of the pen the 


patient labors of Nuremberg? 


— AN law officers in Germany who know the 
feel that Mr. MceClov’s action on 


Krupps prison term should be examined separately 


case inside out 


from that on Krupp’s fortune. In reviewing the sen- 








Great-grandfather Father Gustat 


Alfred 
HOUSE OF KRUPP: RISE, FALL, REBIRTH 
Bertha 


Mother Alfried—on trial 








tence, they sav, the High Commissioner had to take 
account of the defendant's peculiar personality. 

In fact, the man doesn't fit his role. He is no ogre 
but a rather weak-looking, soft-spoken fellow of 46 
who may possess his father’s pride but certainly not 
his drive. A fifth-generation scion, he offers a typical 
example of the decline of a German family as de 
scribed in Thomas Mann’s Nobel-Prize-winning novel, 
The Buddenbrooks. Some unkind observers compared 
Alfried to a British character actor out of work: others 
said that he looked like one of his own butlers. At 
any rate, not even his best friends ever claimed that 
he was an industrial genius. 

Crown Prince Krupp didn't earn any money until 
he was 28. He studied civil engineering and was not 
employed by his father’s firm until 1935. Three years 
later he was elected to the board and it was not 
until then, incidentally, that he felt obliged to join 
the Nazi Party. Thereafter, of course, he was cov- 
ered with honors, but they did not seem to impress 
him very much. He preferred to go sailing or skiing 
and to spend his time in the company of actors and 
artists in such places as Berlin’s Kuenstlereck Club. 
He went to concerts, collected paintings, and generally 
behaved in a way that appeared rather “sissy” for a 


blood-and-iron magnate of Germany's Ruhr. 


This was the kind of person whose tate was put 
in the hands of Mr. John McCloy. As ‘sole owner of the 
Alfried 


sponsible for the crimes pe rpetrated in its name. But 


was of course 1 


Krupp trust) since 1945 


how great was his personal guilt? Had he ever stolen 

anything himself or maltreated anyone himself? 
“The evidence showed that Herr Krupp had com 

mitted all his crimes at a green table during board 


meetings in smoke-filled rooms—if and when he at 


tended the meetings,” a legal adviser who thelped re 
view the case told me. “That didn't make him any 
less culpable, but his guilt was +that of gross nevi 
gence, indifference and weakness of chawacter, rath 
er than that of intentional evil-doing. These were the 
intimate reasons why ‘his 12-vear sentence was com 
Ti the 


states, as you know, a man can be freed after having 


muted into the 6 vears he had already served 


done one-third of his time.’ 

rywue restitution of Krupp 's property was quite a 
| different matter. No one involved in:that decision 
acted out of particular sympathy for the steel tycoon 


Whaat 


principle: according to Anglo 


as thas been alleged throughout urope Was 
at stake was a legal 
Saxon traditions, you simply cannot punish a man for 
his crimes by taking ‘his property away. Presiding 
Judge Anderson felt -this principle so keenly that he 
dissented from this part of the sentence in 1948; and 
McCloy 
shared Anderson's point of view. If we wanted to seiz« 


taken 


them as reparations at the end of the war. That would 


most US legal authorities consulted by Mh 


the Krupp works, they said, we should have 
have been a political decision similar to the annex 
and it would have been most legit 


MeCloy 


argued that other war criminals had not been ex 


ation of territory 
imate in this particular case. Mi himsell 
propriated, and that to hold the Krupp properties 
constituted unfair and unique discrimination. 

However, there is another school of thought—and 
it is growing—which says that the confiscation ordes 
should not have been cancelled once the Military Tri 
bunal had issued it. The proponents of that school 
claim that Herr Krupp never had a clear legal tith 
to the property anyway. Alfried is no real Krupp 
they point out. Until 1943, he did not bear the Krupp 
Alfried von Bohlen und Hal 
(One ot his ancestors was an American general 
Bohlen, the 
new US Ambassador-designate to Moscow. ) 

When Alfried’s father 
red Bertha Krupp ‘in 1906, the argument runs, the 
Kaiser conferred upon him the right to put the mame 
But that 
hereditary and neither was the property It remained 
a firm of stockholders until November 12, 1943 


Hitler issued his Lex Krupp which transformed. it 


name, but was simply 
bach 
and he is a distant cousin of Charles E 


a German diplomat rial 


was not 
| 


Krupp in front of his own right 


when 


into a family enterprise “in recognition of its incom 


parable efforts to boost the military potential of 


Germany. Thus, Alfried became sole owner of the 


(Continued on page 62 
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Modern Science and Modern 
Man, by James B. Conant. Columbia 
University, New York, 11] pp-, $2.25 


The Impact of Science on Society, 
hy Bertrand Russell. Simon and Sclius 
ter, New York, 114 pp., $3 
teviewed by Ernest Nacet 
The significance of modern science 
for civilization is the theme of innu 


and books 


But unlike so many discussions of the 


merable articles, sermons 


subject in recent years, the two books 


under review contain neither a con 


demnation of scrence as the root of 


all current evils, nor a panegyric in 


the name of science for some. tradi 


tional schema of salvation, nor an 
apotheosis of science as the panacea 
for all mortal ills. They attempt to de 
scribe the nature of the scientific en 
terprise, and to evaluate judicioush 
its actual and potential effects upon 
} ideals. In 


and stir 
short, their aim is to enlighten rather 


human history 
than simply to rouse emotion 

The central concern of Dr. Conant’s 
book is with certain intrinsic features 
of the scientific enterprise itself, and 
with their relevance to modern men’s 
attitudes. He notes 


aspirations and 
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with considerable apprehension the 
that 


research at 


increasing secrecy surrounds 


much fundamental pres 


ent This secrecy IS perhaps unavoid 
able blend 
ing of pure science and invention in 


fields 


to industrial and 


because of the remarkable 


several with intimate relations 


military matters—at 
interna- 
the free 


exchange of ideas is indispensable toa 


a time, moreover, of grave 


tional tensions, Nevertheless, 


thriving science; and it is by no means 


easy to insure a reasonable national 


security without strangling the further 


development of inquiry. 


Philosophe r Russe ll 


However, it is upon the fusion in 


modern 


science of experimentation 
thought that Dr. Co 


nants analysis places chief stress. A 


with abstract 
cookbook undoubtedly contains much 


useful information, much of it) ob 
tained only after repr ated and dis 
couraging trials and errors. Cookery is 
nevertheless not at NC ience comparable 
to physics or chemistry, not because 
its conclusions are unreliable or are 
not based on painfully learned facts, 
but because it possesses no abstract 
principles or theories which logically 


hind together its assortment of rec ipes 


into a svstem of mutually dependent 
prop sitions. 
Dr. Conant 


im our understanding of things by the 


measures the advance 


reduction of “empiricism”—his not al 
together happy label for knowledge 
obtained and supported by merely 
methods. It is well to 
that 


portant not simply because they in- 


trial and error 
note, however, theories are im 
troduce a logical order into a mass of 
already acquired but unrelated infor 
mation. Theories are of supreme value 
because they lead to improvements in 
empirical knowledge and practice, be 
cause they open up new problems and 
direct research into fresh fields, and 
because they make possible al less pro 
vincial and more liberal outlook upon 
the course of events. 

At the same time, Dr. 
jects the view that a theory is essen 
tially 


analogy. He maintains 


Conant re 
a map, as based on a mistaken 
for example, 
that in the light of recent develop 
ments in physics it is no longer intel 
ligible to construe a physical theory 
as a description of the cosmic Jand- 
as a creed concerning the ulti- 
Indeed, 
he invokes with approval the Book of 


scape 


mate structure of the world. 


Job as teaching that the universe is in 
explicable in human terms though he 
does not therefore counsel the aban- 
unceasing 


donment of reason and of 


inquiry. by experimental-theoretical 


methods. According to him, theories 
are best conceived as polic ies, whose 
diverse 


function it is to coordinate 


phenomena and to guide our actions. 
Partly as a consequence of his in- 
terpretation of the nature of theories, 
Dr. Conant also argues that scientific 
procedure is not free of judgments of 
value, and that, conversely, the find 


ings of science are not irrelevant. to 
responsible moral decisions. Moreover, 
he takes a very dim view of what he 
calls “the 


pothesis” on the 


world hv- 
that this 


materialistic 


ground 





hypothesis is grossly over optimistic 
tbout the possibility of eliminating all 
human afflictions through applied sci 
ence, and on the further ground that 
it does not account for human altruism 
and idealism. 
Much that Dr. 


about 


Conant has to say 


these matters is eminently 


sensible, even though his analyses 
often remain on the surface and_ his 
supporting arguments are not always 
conclusive. On the other hand, he is 
far from persuasive in his dismissal of 
“materialism”; for he nowhere makes 
clear why the pollyanna mentality he 
associates with it is either inherent in 
that 


world-view, or why that hypothesis is 


or uniquely characteristic — of 
basically incapable of explaining the 
occurrence of distinctively human vit 
tues. But despite such reservations 
concerning parts of Dr. Conant’s dis 
cussion, he has produced convincing 
reasons for his main thesis that only 
insofar as knowledge is embedded in 
comprehensive theory, is understand 
ing of human as well as of non-human 
processes firm and penetrating, 

‘I hree chapters of Mr. Russell's book 
are taken from a smaller volume with 
an identical title published two vears 
ago; the four additional chapters in 
the present edition are further develop 
ments of views he presented earlier, 

The focus of his attention is some- 
different from that of Dr. Co- 


nant, since he is concerned primarily 


what 


with the overt historical effects of sei- 
ence upon the organization of modern 
society, Indeed, the substance of his 


discussion deals with the role of 


technological innovations in’ altering 
traditional patterns of living and in 


generating far-reaching problems of 


Ambassador Conant 


readjustment, But in the present vet 
sion of his analysis he examines not 
only the general social effects of scien 
tific techniques; he also devotes special 
chapters to actual and possible uses 
of applied science in’ dictatorships, 
democracies, and modern wartare. 
Mr. Russell’s customary clarity and 
graceful wit appear on every one of his 
pages, and he neglects no opportunity 
for holding up to a mordant—and yet, 
at bottom, tender—ridicule the many 
to lead 


away from a rationally ordered society. 


follies which continue men 
In brief, he recognizes the contribu 
tech 


nology both to the degradation as well 


tions of science and_ scientific 
as to the elevation of the human estate. 

Despite his clear-eved evaluation of 
the impact of science on society, Mr, 
Russell unreconstructed 


liberal 


abandoning the way of reason and sci 


remains an 
and he finds no ground for 


ence in favor of any authoritarian 


creeds of  salvation—whether these 
creeds receive the approval of Mos- 
cow or Rome. He exhibits an under- 
standable nostalgia for a conception of 
science according to which its primary 
objective is to know the world rather 
than to change it; and he subjects to 
a vigorous stricture current  philoso- 
phies of science, such as pragmatism, 
which stress the transformative chat 
acter of knowledge and deplore the 
traditional dualism between knowing 
and acting. His stricture is consider 
ably less than just; and in point of fact 
some of the views he eriticizes so ar- 
dently are not dissimilar to the demo- 
cratic socialism for which he argues 
eloquently as the embodiment, under 
modern conditions, of the life of 
Treason. 

Mr. Russell exudes no blatant op- 
timism concerning the future, for he 
regards an authoritarian social order 
particularly when fortified by modern 
scientific techniques of control—as a 
grave threat to liberal civilization. 

Nevertheless, his vision of things to 
come is not entirely bleak. He believes 
that 


controlling the whole face of the vlobe 


even a “scientific” dictatorship 
will not be able to maintain itself in- 


definitely, since the wellspring — of 
technical knowledge necessary for its 
continued existence will be dried up 
with the disappearance of free inquiry 
and a liberal pattern of social living. 
Moreover, Mr. Russell still thinks high- 
lv of the old-fashioned virtue of love 
and charity as a cement for joining 
men into a civilized fellowship; and 


despite the distressing character of 


our age, he does not believe it is too 
late for the 


capacity, 


exercise of this human 

For him, as for Dr. Conant, science 
is no messiah; but for both of them it 
provides the only responsible avenue 
to responsible knowledge, and the 
only reliable method for achieving the 


realizable ideals of human excellence. 


Ernest Nagel is Professor of Philosophy 
at Columbia University. His special field 
is the philosophy of science. 


Hitler: A Study in Tyranny, /y 

Alan Bullock. Harper, New York, 766 

pp. $6. 
Reviewed by Percy KNAuTH 

At a most critical period in our his 
tory, when fear and hatred once more 
seem to dominate the world, Alan Bul 
lock has provided us with a forceful 
reminder of how Europe not so long 
ago fell prey to an evil man. His bi 
ography of Adolf Hitler is an absorb 
ing and impressive work, It is the first 
complete and unquestionable history 
of this man who rode to power on a 
philosophy of hatred and destruction 
and was in the end destroved himselt 
it is the cornerstone on which all fu 
ture historians of Hitler will) surely 
build. 

But it is more than that, by the very 
nature of its subject: it is also a story 
of the development and fruits of vio 
lence and powel used for evil ends. 

Power, devoid of a positive idea, is 
an empty thing, as the statesmen of 
Hurope after World War I discovered. 
The lack of any positive idea in the 


Kurope of the Twenties is the first key 


to understanding how Hitler rose to 
the leadership of Germany and_ the 
domination of the Continent. He used 
the ideological vacuum to his com 
plete advantage; only communism was 
in a position to challenge the philoso 
phy of struggle and hatred which he 
had to offer 


take in the middle and upper classes 


and communism did not 


as Nazism did. While German states 
to 


cu 
ih 


men spent their energies in tryit 


ichieve a measure of recovery for 
their defeated nation, and Kuropean 
statesmen concentrated on keeping 
Hitler exploited the 
embittered 
had 
offer, a simple idea destroy. 


The key 


in the understanding of how this idea 


Germany down 


disillusioned and masses 


caught between. He an idea to 


to his own character lies 
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Wa born and vrew ih him He Wa 


with extraordinary completeness a 


product of his times. The decadence of 
Vienna under the Hapsburg’s dying 
rule formed his early beliefs that a 


had 


mankind His 


, 
bourgeois order nothing 


offer 


years of hand-to-mouth existence 


liberal 
positive to bitter 


us a 


poste ard painter and sometime laborer 
engendered his contempt for the work 
mg classes and hardened his phil- 
osophy : ‘jt is not by the principles of 
humanity that man lives, but solely by 


means of the 


War showed him how a destructive 


idea can capture the minds of men, 


most brutal struggle.” 





New and 


World Without End, by Emil Leng 
yel, John Day, 374 pp. $4.50 

Phe Middle East is the power vic 
brisk 


factual, yet opinionated, study, 


wun 


inviting aggression. A timely, 


The Russians in Foeus, by Harold J 
Berman. Littl 909 pp $3 
An »-to-the handbook on 


‘sia, eminently 


Brou nN, 
piiniuite 
readable ju- 
j 


Ciewu comprehensive 


977, By Heinz 
$3.50 


U-boat Schac 
Norton, 260 pp 
Pha remarkabl 


ce anny 


although never en- 
of a Nazi U-boat 
commander Experience in the Bat- 
the of the Atlantic, and his ese ay by 
submarine to Argentina at 


recount 


wars end 


The Ineredible Canadian, by Bruce 
Hutchinson. Green, 454 
pp» ¥9 

One of Canada’s best interpreters has 
here written a masterly biography of 
Mackenzic King for 21 
Minister of ( 


statesman of modern times 


Longmans 


yea Prime 


unada and a ke iding 


The Second Sex, by Simone de Beau 
por Knopf 732 pp. $10 
Thon vh 


quarte rs 


bound to excite hostility. in 


son and uneven qualita 
tively over its 700 packed pages 
is an important and possibly a 
book 
its insights. The 
intellectual and intimate 
Jean-Paul Sartre has 
to the 


this 
vreat 
lk arming 
French 


issociate of 


ure it in its scope its 


13-year-old 
mace i lasting 


contribution study of woman 


Were The 


Harcourt, 


Jove, by 
Brace 230 


Such, Such 
George Orwell 
pp., $3.50 

An absorbing collection of essays and 
personal reminiscences on politics, 
and his formative 


author of 1984, 


writing 


the late 


years by 


Society and Sanity, by I’. J. Sheed 
Sheed q \ ard, by ; 50 
A frequently 


live ly 


ilw ivs 


profound a id 
discussion of man and his rela 
marriage, and 
the family by the well-known Catholic 


editor publishe 4 


tion to society, the state 


From the University Presses 


The Courage to Be, by Paul Tillich 
Yule, 197 pp. $3 
With great originality and cogency, 


this important if as yet little-known 





Noteworthy 


phil yphier analyzes the 


probl iW of 


inxiety and indicates an ipproach to 


Its Comte st. 


The United States and Mexico, by 
Howard F. Cline. Harvard, 452. pp., 
Sh 

Phe Director of the Hispanic Founda- 
tion of the 


written an 


Library of Congress has 
idimirably 


y « mplete ind 
study of 


Mexico 
and present, and its re lationship with 
the US, 


fact-crammed past 


The Travels of Lao Ts’an, by Liu 
Translated by Harold Sha- 
$4.50 


translation of one 


Vich-yun 
dick. Cornell, 277 pp 
An able 
moc mm day 
tically 


Hi) ie 


of China’s 


vernacular novels prac- 
none of which has evel been 


available in English. A publish- 
ing event of the first importance 


Woodrow Wilson’s China Poliey, by 
Vien-yi Li, Kansas City, 268 pp., $4.50. 
A study destined to be a cornerstone 
for all future historical analyses of the 
relations of the US with China 


The Doctrine of the Separation of 
Powers, by Arthur T. Vanderbilt. 
Nebraska, 160 pp $2.50 
A clear authoritative 
ital contemporary subject by the 
Chiet Justice of the Court 
it New Jersey and Dean Emeritus of 
the New York University Law School 


and work on a 


Supre mie 


Utopia Lid., The Story of the English 
New Town of Stevenage, by Harold 
Orlans. Yale, 313 pp., $4.50 

An American anthropologist’s exhaus 
tively thorough yet exceedingly read 
ible and even amusing story of the 
| nglish 
i model town, 


government's efforts to create 


André Malraux andthe 
Imagination, by W. M. 
Stanford, 175 pp., $4. 

A first-rate, balanced 
French novelist 


Tragic 


Frohoc k. 


study of the 


rreat and art. histcr 
rian-theorist who is one of De Gaulle’s 


( lose st associates. 


I Joined the Russians, by Heinrich 
von Einsiedel. Yale, 306 pp., $4 

Vhe interesting account of a captured 
Nazi pilot's gradual conversion to So 
iet Communism, his experiences as a 
leader in the bree 


Committee and his eventual 


Germany 


belated 


wartiinne 


disenchantment. 
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and taught him the exaltation which 
blind 


creed of hatred. When the war ended 


men find in submission to a 


in Germany's defeat, with all the 
: the 
which defeat implied, both Hitler and 


misery and bitterness to nation 
Germany were ready. The fusion of his 
hatred 


Germany’s disillusionment, of his phil- 


against existing order with 
osophy of violence with Germany’s 


sense of inferiority and impotence 
were the combinations which brought 
him to unparalleled power. 

It is frightening and fascinating to 
read these pages of recent history. Mr. 
Bullock’s remarkably 


leaves virtually 


thorough docu 
mentation nothing 
open to question; he appears to have 
exhausted every source. 

The picture which emerges is that 
of a fatefully coincidental meeting of a 
twisted, evil, clever and very capable 
man with an embittered nation whose 


(“Naz- 


accident 


basest instincts he embodied 


ism was not some. terrible 
which fell upon the German people 
out of a blue sky. It was rooted in thei 
and whose nihilistic credo 
the 
fears and hesitations of his opponents 
(“Hitler, in 


deed, was a European, no less than a 


history.” ), 


was fostered at every turn by 


even beyond Germany 


German phenomenon, The conditions 
which he exploited, the malaise of 
which he was the symptom, were not 
And 
the result of this meeting was, in the 
end, the fulfillment of Hitler's 
at Ws destroy was his mission,” con 
cludes Mr. Bullock, “and in this, the 
most deeply felt of his purposes, he 
did not fail.” 


It was inevitable that Hitler himself 


confined to one country .. .”). 


ann 


should fall a victim to his policy: de 
struction, carried to its logical con- 
clusion, must destroy even its origins 
His is a fearful lesson to those who 
wield similar power in similar fashion 
today. It is also a stern reminder that 
self 


evil is not enough: democracy, if it 


simply to defend one’s against 
is to survive, must be borne up and 


inspired with a confident, idea. 


Perey Knauth, formerly Life and Time 
correspondent in Germany and France, 
is the author of Germany in Defeat 


The World and the West. by A: 
nold J. Toynbee. Oxford University, 
New York, 99 pp., $2. 


Reviewed by Grorrrey Bruun 


Fovnbee is that rare phenomenon, 


a scholar with a compelling style anc 





an epic imagination. These spirited 
lectures, delivered as radio talks over 
BBC last vear 


writing. He 


have the bravura of his 


best nails down cloudy 


generalizations with an arresting an- 
ecdote, dramatizes the clash of civili 
zations, and pe rsuades the reader that 
it is easv to discover the fate of man- 
kind without risking a headache. The 
World and the West is 
piece to set beside the one-volume 
abridgement of A Study of History 
(1946) 
lected under 
Trial (1948), 

Today, when the supremacy of the 
West is threatened, Tovnbee suggests 
| 


that we would do well to ponder what 


at COMPanon 


and his thirteen essavs col 


the title Civilization on 


the non Kuropean peoples hold against 
us. His disquieting answer, an answer 


on which Russians, Moslems, Hindus, 


Historian Toynbee 


Chinese. Japanese and the rest agree, 
is that the West has been “the arch- 
aggressor of modern times.” In order 


to resist or throw off the domination 
of the conquering Europeans, other 
peoples have no choice but to adopt 
Western weapons and techniques. 

At the tech- 
affects the culture 


superficially, but 


outset, a borrowed 


nology recipient 
the 


alien elements in 


only breach 


widens and other 
Over a century ago, for in 
Mehmet “Ali Pasha 


Egypt to have a modern navy. He 


trude, 
stance, wanted 
enticed European shipwrights to Al 
exandria; some brought their wives 
and a maternity hospital with Eu 
ropean doctors arose in the precincts 
of the Soon Moslem 


women, prisoners of — the 


services of 


naval arsenal, 
hitherto 
harem, were seeking the 
infidel Western obstetricians. Today 
the Egyptain poulation exceeds the 


food supply. It is a typical Toynbee 


device to crystallize an abstract trend 
with a concrete illustration. He never 
leaves his corollaries dangling in the 
ether: he vives each one a lo al habita 
tion and a name. 

In the modern clash of cultures our 
European practices, philosophies, dis 
eases are producing unpredic table et- 
societies. Marxism, a 


fects on alien 


“European heresy.” has become a 


conquering faith in Russia, National 


ism, which Europeans generated and 


learned to tolerate, is shattering Asia, 
Seeking analogies that throw light on 
the 


girdles the globe and = probes past 


present world crisis, ‘Toynbee 


milennia with a sweep Hegelian in 
its grandeur. But he sometimes plots 
a curve with too few coordinates. If he 
had not become a professor of what is 
supposed to be a sober discipline, he 
might, one suspects, have written the 
mast dazzling science fiction of our 
time. 

When the last four volumes of his 
colossal survey, A Study of IHistory, 
appear next vear, the critics will have 
significance. 
Utrecht and 


a heyday assessing his 
Pi ter Cevl ol 
other learned dissenters have already 


the 


Professor 
emphasized contradictions, — ex 
parte arguments, and erroneous de- 
monstrations which they detected in 
the But 
that Tovnbee has an inspiring polemi 
that he Hashes of 


astonishing insight, and that he ranks 


first six volumes. few deny 


cal stvle, shows 
with Spengler in his audacious atte mpt 


to “grasp the hem of destiny.” 


Geoffrey Bruun is the author of numerous 
hooks on latest 
contribution will appear in The Buropean 
Inheritance, edited by Sir Ernest Barker. 


European history. Tis 


Back Down the Ridge, fy \V illiam 
L.. White. Harcourt Brace, New York, 
ISO pp., $3.50. 


Reviewed by Bint Maupin 


W iNiam 


about 


In Back Down the Ride 
I.. White's book 
Korean Wat and the 


which present-day Army surgery gives 


nonfiction 
casualties care 
wounded men all the way from battal 
ion aid stations to the big stateside 
hospitals the author spares no details 
vrisly or otherwise. You wince at the 
plasma needle and cringe from the 
“ping” of a stainless-steel reinforcing 
rod being hammered through a leg 
bone. If World War IL is still fresh in 
vour memory, vou are startled to learn 
that today’s battle surgery makes that 


1915 


ot 1945 seem as primitive as 


medicine looked to us only recently. 
Yet to call this book clinical would 
like calling The Red 


Courage a study of morale 


be something 
Badge of 
problems among Union 


sonnel. In giving the background story 


Army per 


of each wounded man’s case history 


the author has come up with what 


seem to me some of the most fascinat 


ing and moving anecdotes written 


Korea. He has not 


strange irony of the infantrvman: that 


about missed the 


the savagery and brutality of ground 
warfare brings out in so many men a 


gentleness and gallantry and greatness 


ol spirit they would have been 


ashamed to show, on perhaps would 
tect thes hac 


normal course of our Chromium plated 


never have suspes in the 
compcutive soc ietv. This doesn’t make 
desirable as an institution but it 


makes it bearable. A 


broken man on a litter, not at 


wal 
certainly more 
ill sure 
he’s not dying, is terribly concerned 
about the fate of his buddy who got hit 
by the same round, 

battle 


frightening in contemplation than in 


Just as itself is often more 
participation, so miu h of the horror of 
being wounded can be dispelled by 
telling the unvarnished truth about it. 


The Army well Back 
Down the Ridge required reading for 


might make 


infantry replacements it would give 


each man ai clear, frank picture of 
what's ahead in the hospital should he 
join the surviving majority of the un 


lucky 


clobbered,” or “¢ lompe d’—the author 


minority which gets hit (or 
preferring to use these authentic, but 
by no means universal colloquialisms 
to an extent which, in my opinion, off 
sets his fine restraint from the use of 
that 


term, “GI ). 


other overworked war-writers’ 


Bill Mauldin is best known for his por 


trayal of the US soldier in Up Front 


Preview for Tomorrow, The Un 
finished Business of Science hy Bruce 
Bliven Knopf New York, 348 pp. $5 


he VICWC cl by 


Wartprsran KAeMPEFERT 


en’s latest (and best) re 
and 
rehabilitates the 
that a 


journalistically 


Bruce Blis 


view of scientifie technological 
achievements almost 
notion good — re 
deal 


competently with a murder or a rev 


obsolesc ent 


porter can and 


olution, the coup d'état that elevates 


i. dictator to absolute power, o1 the 


latest pronouncemeé nt on the structure 


of the universe. Good science report 
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ing is essentially like other good re- 


porting. It consists in getting the facts 
! 


vetting them right—and in present 


ng them objectivels In science re- 
porting the feat is almost impo sible 
without relying on the information, ad 


vice and criticism of men who are 


carrying on research in laboratories. 
Therefore, he con 


with the 


Bliven knows this 
sulted 


result that he presents a stimulating 


leaders in research 
trustworthy account of what has been 


done in recent years in solving the 
more urgent technological proble ms of 
society. 

Bliven 


consideration of the Malthusian crisis 


begins his survey with a 
that must be faced in a few decades 
when the population of the world will 
have outgrown its food supply and ex 
hausted some of its more important 
natural resources, So vast is this sub 
ject that it gives him an opportunity to 
discuss changes in climate, hydro 
ponics, possible new sources of food, 
photosvuthesis. One-third of his book 
is therefore devoted to the difficulty 
ol keeping together the four or five 
and bodies of a future 


billion souls 


world that will have learned to pro- 
long life beyond the present span of 
seventy vears and that will demand a 
standard of living as good as ours. 
Nearly all the subjects discussed are 
interpreted in terms of economics 
that is Hence there 


is no attempt to elucidate the recent 


in terms of utility 


developments in relativity and quan 


tum mechanics or the fundamental 


theories of biology, apart from ge 
netics. Only in the chapter on New 
Mechanical 
nuclear physics referred to, and then 
only sketchy 


bout fais consideration of atomic power. 


Sources — of Energy is 


in the course of a very 

The information in Bliven’s survey 
s as fresh as a newly plucked daisy 
Nearly every 


outstanding development of practical 


still glistening with dew 


importance is recorded and its social 
or economic significance set forth. In 
deed, the entire last chapter on Get 
Along 


social relations, national and inte rma 


ting Pogether is devoted to 
tional. 

What should commend. this aptly 
Blix 


ens strict objectivity and his scrupu 


titled Preview for Temorrow is 


lous care in presenting both sides of 


such) controversial issues as making 


rain to order, inheritance of mental 


ability, the part that the tropics can 

play in increasing the world’s food, 

the virus theory of cancer’s origin. 
The who have been 


readers may 
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chilled by the thought that in 2500 
years there have been some 960 wars 
and 1500 revolutions and internal up 
and that the first half of the 


hie avals 


20th century from which he has just 
emerged was the bloodiest in record- 
ed history, he will glow with warmth 
again as he reads Bliven’s optimistic 
conclusion that “the advance of scien 
tific knowledge is in the process of 
from many of our 


rescuing mankind 


most serious dilemmas, slow and pain- 


lifts 


2 million gallons 200 ft. per minute, 


Irrigation pump in California 


ful though our progress may seem to 


our impatient eyes,’ 


Waldemar Kae mpffe rt is Science Editor 
of The New York 


limes, 


Five Gentlemen of Japan, The 
Portrait of a Nation’s Character, by 
Frank Gibney. Farrar, Straus & Young, 
New York, 373 pp., $4. 


Reviewed by Harnotp G. Henprerson 


On the jacket of this book, it is de- 
scribed as “the most readable and the 
most human picture we have of Japan 
today.” This is probably true, but it is 
more than that. [It is an illuminating 
account of a subject 


and satisfying 


about which most Americans know 
very little, but which is daily becom 
ing more and more important to us. 


Mr. 


almost 


Gibney’s interest—one might 


eall it an obsession—started 


when he was an officer interrogating 
prisoners in the last war. He was un 
able to understand how any people 
could show such desperate courage 
until they were captured, and then, 
uterward, be willing to cooperate so 
completely with their captors. 
Obviously, they were human beings, 
und their difference from us must be 
a different 
a different conditioning 


the task of 


due to history, a different 


background 
He set 


himself learning 


what this different background was. 
He learned it book he 


prese nts it to us 


and in. this 
He shows us first how the Japanese 
of 1c essity cle Ve loped al “web Sor ety 

a society in which the individual 
had to be subordinated to the family, 
the local community, and finally the 
State. 

Phe main part of the book concerns 
the war, the defeat, the Occupation 
and the new problems Japan is being 
called upon to face. How the web is 
being torn and loosened is dramatized 
individuals—the 
title—a 


new spaper 


lives of five 


Gentlemen” of the 


in the 
“Five 
farmer, a steelworker, a 


reporter, a former vice-admiral, and 


the Emperor Hirohito. 


fully 


representative of all Japan. They are 


These five are not, of course 


none of them, for example, women 


or very young, or Communists. In 
fact, in discussing the impact of com 
munism, Mr. Gibney has had to intro 
gentleman—a__ prisoner 


duce a_ sixth 


indoctrinated by the Russians—whom 


he does not know SO well, and one 
can only hope that his optimistic con 
clusions are correct. Nevertheless, by 
with 


becoming intimate—as we do 


even a small number of individual 


Japanese, we can at least begin to 


understand the others. And nothing 
we have ever had before has helped 
so much as this book. 

One note of warning must be given: 
Mr. Gibney is a brilliant observer and 
reporter, but he is not a trained his 
his book a few 


fact. Per 


torian. There are in 


misstatements of historical 
haps the most serious concerns the 
Emperor's formal denial of divinity 
Mr. Gibney “On the first of 


January, 1946, Hirohito, by order of 


Savs: 


the US occupation, sent down to his 


people an Imperial Rescript, ete 
T he 


himself took the initiative 


facts are that the Emperor 
There was 
no “order,” and when the Emperor 
notified General MacArthur of his in 
tention, no one was more surprised 
than the General. MacArthur certainly 
hoped for such a move, and probably 
felt that the pressure of events would 
sooner or later force the Emperor to 
make it, but the fact that it was made 
without direct pressure from SCAP en 


hances the stature of both men. 


Harold Henderson, Assistant Professor of 
Japanese at Columbia University, was a 
special advisor to the Civil Information 
ind Education Section of scar during the 


Occupation 





The Business of America is World Business 


How to Save 
Forty Billion Dollars 


The fortune American taxpayers have spent on behalf of Europe may become 
a source of prosperity all around. It was designed to lay the foundation for 
a healthy and expanding volume of world trade. But are we taking the right 
steps to insure this result? The following articles spotlight the two most ur- 


gent problems that must be solved before the long era anticipated of trade-not- 


aid can begin: 


the American tariffs and the convertibility of European currencies. 


1. Eisenhower and the tariff battle 





an interview with 


FRANCIS McINTYRE 


Q. Dr. Melntyre, do you believe that the United 
States and Western Europe are approaching a crisis 
in their trade relations? 


A. They could be, yes. Unfortunately, Europe still 
suffers from a shortage of dollars. Now that United 
States aid to Europe is ending, we need an entirely 
fresh approach to this dollar gap problem. If we fail 
to close it by new methods, the United States will have 
to reduce its exports, and unemployment and a lower 
standard of living will result in this country and 
abroad. 


Q. How important to this country are its exports? 


A. Well 


probably very close to $15 billion. That's a lot of busi- 


American commodity exports in 1952 were 


ness, and for many an American industry the loss of 
its export market would mean the loss of its profit 
margin. For other industries, exports represent. the 
difference between a vigorously functioning industry 
on the one hand, and an industry crippled, if not de- 
stroyed, on the other. 


Q. Why didn't our foreign aid programs succeed in 
making Western Europe independent of further help 
in getting all the dollars it needs? 


A. That was never the Marshall Plan’s primary pur- 
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FR ANCIS MecINTY RE Vain d exe eption- 
al insight into US trade 


gressional approac h to them—in his seven 


realities—and Con- 
years of government service at highly sen- 
sitive posts. He was one of the spark plugs 
in the Lend-Lease program and the Foreign 
Economic Administration; became Director 
of US and finally took 
charge of the Commerce Department's Of- 
fice of International Trade. Dr. McIntyre is 
at present Director of Economic Research 
for the California Texas Oil Company, Ltd 


export controls 





pose. Most of us who participated in the planning and 
inception of aid to Europe believed that Europe's 
recovery would proceed in three stages, and that the 
ECA program could achieve only the first two. The 
first was the “soup-kitchen” stage in which we shipped 
food and fuel to Europe to save it from collapse. The 
second stage was that of industrial rehabilitation in 
which we supplied machine tools, raw materials, pro- 
duction equipment and other factors to assist the in- 
dustrial nations of Western Kurope in restoring their 
war-shattered economies, This was the period to which 
the phrase ‘vetting Kurope on its feet and off our 
back” applied. 

Q. What, then, is this third and final stage of Europe's 
recovery which has yet to be accomplished? 


A. It is the restoration of the traditional pattern of 
international trade, in which Europe earns, perhaps 
from third countries which themselves enjoy a dollar 
surplus the foreign exchange necessary to establish 
the strength and validity of European currencies in 
international trade. The ECA program accomplished 
Europe's restoration in the sense that production and 
exports were restored to more than prewar levels. But 
the fundamental, longer-run problem remains. 
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Q. How large is the dollar gap resulting from the dis- 
ruption of Europe's traditional trade pattern? 


A. I believe the dollar payments gap, as distinct from 
the dollar trade gap, is on the order of $6 billion for 
More than half of 


the world as a whole. this is in 


Western Europe. 


Q. On whom does the burden of solution rest—on 
foreign countries to export more, or on the Americans 


to import more? 


A. The one is clearly the obverse of the other. Europe 
and other deficit areas must of course make more ex- 
port goods available at competitive prices. I believe, 
however, that the United States can and must take 
the first step of accepting competition from abroad 


and encouraging an increased flow of goods. 


Q. Docs our new government have a responsibility in 


this respect? 


A. It certainly does. | think the President and the 
Congress should take an entirely fresh approach to- 
ward the problem through a meeting of free nations 
dedicated to an increase in world trade. We have not 
Jacked for international conferences in this field; what 
we have lacked is an American team equipped with 
real bargaining power for the negotiation of mutually 
advantageous trade gains. | should like to challenge 
the whole idea that the purpose of such conferences is 
to bring together little people to exchange little con- 
cessions with respect to little commodities. The United 
States should arrange, in conjunction with the other 
major trading nations of the free world, a top-level 
economic conference at the ministerial level for the 
avowed purpose, not of exchanging concessions, but 


of promoting world trade. 


Q. What should American representatives at such a 
conference offer as a real stimulant to world trade? 


A. Congress should give them three weapons well in 
advance of such a conference. First, legislation dem- 
onstrating our effective determination to remove red 
tape as a barrier to imports. This includes, but is not 
limited to, the enactment of customs simplification. 
Second, to assure the enterprising foreign producer 
who succeeds in getting a foothold in US markets that 
the fruits of his efforts will not be snatched away from 
him, Congress should authorize the President to bind 
the United States against embargoes, quotas, or in- 
creases in duties for a period sufficient to protect a 
country trving to earn its own way from squandering 
promotional expenses in the development of a market 
which would then almost immediately be denied it. 
Third, Congress should recognize that by our own 


trade barriers we are, in some cases, compelling friend- 


ly foreign nations to come to us for grants in aid. It 


should authorize the President to determine that in 





respect to existing duties, their reduction by, say, not 
more than 50 per cent would contribute significantly 
to lessening the burden upon the United States of 
foreign aid expenditures, and, in those cases, to reduce 


the duties accordingly. 


Q. So far, do you see many signs that the new govern- 
ment will take such a fresh approach to world trade? 


A. I am satisfied that some of the men advising the 
President are fully aware of the new position of the 
United States in world economic affairs. This is, how- 
ever, not evident in the case of all of them, and there 
is no doubt that those who propose modernizing Amer- 
ica’s foreign policy will encounter difficulty both with- 
in the cabinet and in Congress. 


Q. Did the State of the Union message reveal the 
probable course of the Administration? 


A. It did not resolve the question for me. If the new 
Administration intends to modernize our foreign eco- 
nomic policy, it should make a vigorous statement of 
that intent. Such a statement could well say that a 
large and growing volume of foreign trade is impor- 
tant to the welfare of the United States; that stable 


markets for our exports can be obtained only to the 
extent that we are prepared to import; and that the 
way must be smoothed for the receipt of such imports 


without the hazards now thrown in their way. 


Q. The President did slip ina few passing references 
to our foreign economic policy, did he not? 


A. He gave brief mention to customs simplification, en 
couragement of private American investment abroad 
offshore procurement, and the importation of raw 
materials. Since all of these are eminently desirable 
steps, it may seem like carping criticism to suggest 
that they do not go far enough. Yet surely our problem 
is not simply one of importing those raw materials 
which we don't possess in adequate quantities but 
rather of beginning to act like a capital exporting 
country of dominant importance in world trade, in 
stead of like a new and undeveloped country whose 


infant industries need protection from the foreigner. 


Q. Do you think expanded private forcign trade is so 
important that our government should subsidize it? 


A. On the contrary 
dizing it through grants-in-aid 


the time has come to quit subsi 


We must 


get govern 





THE PLACE OF FOREIGN TRADE IN U.S, PRODUCTION & CONSUMPTION 


GOODS AND SERVICES 


TODAY'S IMBALANCE 





PRODUCTION CONSUMPTION 


TOMORROWS ALTERNATIVES 


IF INCREASED IMPORTS ARE DENIED 


ue 


IF INCREASED IMPORTS ARE PERMITTED 





PRODUCTION CONSUMPTION PRODUCTION CONSUMPTION 
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ment out of the picture so that world trade will be 
free to expand of itself. | think we should apply the 
same economic principles to world trade that we apply 
without question to our own domestic commerce: free 


competition and its result, division of labor. 


Q. Do you believe that President Eisenhower fails to 


sce the issue in these terms? 


A. No. Perhaps my real concern is not that his mes- 
sage did not go further. but rather that it went as far 
as Congress could be relied upon to follow. I under 
stand that in an earlier draft the message contained 


greater emphasis on United States responsibilities in 


2. Will the 


foreign trade. 1 can only assume that the President 
modified this portion for the sake of harmony. 


Q. Does this disturb you? 


A. Very much. Unless Cougress continues intelligent 
efforts to assist Europe, the opportunity for further 
advancement which has been so dearly won with the 
first $40 billion of 


This would affect everybody. Unless private foreign 


American aid will be lost. 


trade can be expanded, then the termination of our 
foreign aid will bring about a reduction of our exports 
and a drop in world living standards. This is the 


vreatest challenge facing the new Administration 


catch up with the 





By PAUL 


BAREAU 


Financial Editor, London News Chronicle 


LONDON 
1952, in London 


the British Commonwealth firmly vowed to re- 


roe end of representatives of 


I 
A 
store the pound sterling to its former greatness by 
making it freely convertible into dollars and other 
currencies. To the layman this may seem an arid tech 
nicality, interesting at best to economists and other 
pedxats. In reality, it could do much to lift the world 
economy from its present stagnation by stimulating 
a sizable increase in world trade and prosperity. This 
is a goal which Americans have generously furthered 
effort. 


representatives, of 


with so much of their and thei 


acted in their own interest 


money 
Commonwealth course 
They acted with a mixture 
of conviction and emotion which was nothing less than 
the instinct of self-preservation. They recognized that 
unless sterling could again become a strong and re 
spected currency, the sterling system was doomed. 

That system is the most extensive mechanism that 
exists today for the financing of international trade. 
If it were to disintegrate, Britain’s international bank 
ing, merchandising, and insurance business would be 
undermined, and the monetary systems of most of 
the Commonwealth countries would lose their anchor. 
Commonwealth representatives saw all this with the 
clarity vouchsated to the criminal about whom Dr. 
Johnson once said, “Depend on it, Sir, when a man 
knows he is to be hanged in a fortnight, it concen- 
trates his mind wonderfully.” 

Sterling convertibility, which means so much to 
to the United States 


and to the free world in general, cannot of course be 


Britain and the Commonwealth 


achieved out of hand. It will require intelligent and 
Atlantic. In fact. 


it may be the greatest and most hopeful challenge 


earnest efforts on both sides of the 
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facing President Eisenhower as he explores the invit- 
ing realm of “trade, not aid.” 

What is meant by the convertibility of sterling? 
The ideal definition is that anyone in any part of the 
world holding pounds sterling should have the right 
to convert it into any currency he pleases, or to spend 
it in any country on any goods he desires to have. 
the that is 

If we adhere to that global definition of con- 


Kor moment, however an unattainable 
ideal 
vertibility we shall only illustrate once more the saying 
that “the ideal can be the enemy of the good.” 

In its first stages at least, the convertibility of sterling 
will be a right and privilege granted only to people 
who live outside Britain and the sterling area. More- 
over, it will apply only to sterling which is acquired in 
the ordinary course of commercial transactions. Con- 
vertibility in that sense will mean that a citizen of 
the United States, or France, or Belgium, or any other 
country outside the sterling area, will be able to con- 
vert any sterling which he acquires into any currency 
which he wishes to hold. 

This technical convertibility, however, largely exists 
today. Any American firm which sells goods to Britain 
or, say, to Australia, and is paid in sterling credited 
to an American account, has the absolutely automatic 
right to convert that sterling into dollars at the official 
rate of exchange. 

As for any Frenchman, Dutchman or Belgian who 
earns sterling in the 
should. of course by virtue of the exchange control 


ordinary course of trade, he 
regulations in his own country, hand that sterling over 
to his central bank in exchange for his own currency. 

But if he evades those regulations (and it is done 


quite often), he can convert that sterling into dollars 





in one of the unofficial markets for so-called “cheap” 
sterling. If he did so today he would lose no more 
than 4 per cent on the deal compared with the official 
rate of exchange. To all intents and purposes, there- 
fore, sterling is technically convertible for nonresidents. 
Why, therefore, are we hesitating before taking the 
plunge into convertibility? 


ryvue answer is that what is meant by convertibility 
| is something rather broader than this merely tech- 
nical operation. 

When an American firm uses the expression “con- 
vertibility of sterling,” what it means is not the right 
to convert its sterling into US dollars—it has that al- 
ready—but the opportunity of selling its goods in 
sterling markets without having to vault over the 
obstacles of import licenses, quotas and the rest, 
which now often keep his goods out of those markets. 

To a Frenchman, convertibility of sterling means an 
end of those quotas which are now keeping French 
goods out of the British market. 

To an Indian, convertibility means greater ease in 
securing import licenses for goods that have to be 
bought in the dollar world; it means facilities, which 
are all too often withheld today, to import the Ameri- 
can bulldozers and machinery which are needed for 
the economic development of his country. 

The crux of the problem is to be found, not in mere 
technical aspects of convertibility—though there are 
some difficulties to be met there—but in the realm of 
commercial and import policy. The extent to which 
import relaxations can be made will obviously depend 
on the state of the balance of payments and the level 
of the gold and dollar reserves. Even if the British 
balance of payments is in reasonable order and the 
level of sterling costs and prices are broadly adjusted 
to those of competing countries, a substantially larger 
reserve of gold and dollars will be necessary before 
convertibility can be restored and a more liberal im- 
port policy follows. 

It is in this context that assistance from outside will 
have to be provided. Assistance from outside means, 
ultimately, assistance from the United States. It should 
however, be stressed that this assistance is not required 
to fill gaps and plug holes in the British balance of 
payments. Success in underpinning the strength of 
sterling at home, m conquering inflation, and in bal- 
ancing the account of Britaiz’s overseas transactions, 
means that the need for dollar assistance of the type 
of the past five years has departed. 


[' help is needed from the United States in the 


effort to achieve sterling convertibility, it is to pro 
will take the in- 


evitable shocks of seasonal and other fluctuations in 


vide a cushion of reserves which 
world payments—a cushion which has to be substantial, 
since more than one-half of all international trade is 
financed in terms of sterling. The reserve must also be 
strengthened in order to deter the aggressor, that is, 


the speculator. The bigger the reserve, the more evi- 








CONVERTIBILITY 


how it works 


IMPORTANCE: 


convertibility — is with free 


trade, and must be achieved before world commerce 


Currency synonymous 
can be appreciably expanded and the dollar gap 


permanently closed, For Americans, convertibility 
may mean reduction of foreign economic assistance, 
and thus lower taxes. For all nations, expanded world 
road to ever-higher material 


trade is the fastest 


wealth and prosperity. 


DEFINITION: 


Anvbody, anywhere in the world, can exchange a 
convertible currency for any other currency, or buy 
whatever he wishes from any country. Under con 
vertibilitv, businessmen everywhere would be free to 
compete and trade with each other with no govern 


mental restrictions on imports or exports 


BACKGROUND: 


Since the Great Depression most nations have feared 
that their exports would not match thei imports 
unless they restricted the latter. Therefore, to avoid 
possible bankruptey, they have limited the amount 
their traders can buy 
vertibility of their 
Limited convertibility 


whereby a trader is only allowed to transfer his own 


abroad by limiting the con 
currency into other currencies, 
is known as_ transferability 


currency into another currency for the purchase of 


necessities such as food and raw materials, Trans 
ferability has made free trade impossible, and shrank 


world COTHRIHETCe and prosperity, 


CHALLENGE: 


The war left Europe's economy so disrupted that 
attempts to revive competition and trade through 
convertibility were temporarily out of the question 
teconstruction is now complete, and Europe faces 
the challenge of convertibility for the first time in 


over three decades. 


DANGERS: 


Phe experts agree that convertibility would expand 
world trade under ideal conditions. But some feat 
that if adopted today it would enable low-cost pro 
ducers such as the US, Germany, and Japan to mo 
nopolize trade at the expense of high-cost producers 
Another danger 


such as Italy, France, and Britain 


concerns temporary declines in a nation’s export 
earnings through accidents like crop failures. Under 
convertibility and free trade. such declines might 
cause national bankruptes before earnings could go 


up again to cover the cost of imports 


OPPORTUNITIES: 


Other authorities believe that the competitive pres 
sures placed on high-cost nations by convertibility 
is exactly what they require to make them produce 
more efficiently and establish a sound trading posi 
tion in the world economy. Everybody agrees that 
temporary balance of payments difficulties could be 
a strengthened 


met through emergency loans by 


International Monetary Fund. 
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SHORT TERM 
LOANS 


International Monetary Fund gives its 60 members courage to expand world commerce by providing the dollar 


credits they necd, In 1948 


dent it is that the cards will be stacked against anyone 
who attacks the CUTTCHICY and the less likely is it that 
the reserve will have to be used at all. This is definitely 
a case in which, if the job is to be done well, it must 
be done big 

Hlow should the help be given? There are three 


broad channels from which to choose. 


The first would be to use for this purpose that rath- 
1 United Nations family 


conceived for this very type of operation, namely, the 


er distant member of the 
International Monetary Fund. It was formed to help 
the cause of maintaining stable and orderly monetary 
conditions throughout the world, to secure the con- 
vertibility of currencies and to provide facilities fos 
members in temporary balance of payments difficulties. 

For a complex variety of reasons, the International 
Monetary Fund has failed to fulfill the high hopes that 
were placed on it at its birth. It has not gained the 
confidence of many of its most important members. 
It has been an extremely reluctant provider of the 
very considerable resources at its disposal. It has for 
a period of vears been virtually out of business. 

This is a sad disappointment and a poor return on 
the enthusiasm, inventiveness, and idealism which 
men like the late Lord Kevnes lavished on the project. 
But it is not too late to make amends. The IMF could 
be revivified. In order to size up to the great tasks that 
still await it, it might have to be reinforced with fresh 
resources—and with fresh ideas and techniques. 

But there is much to be said for using existing in 
Monetary 


for the purpose of aiding the pound sterling and other 


stitutions such as the International Fund 
currencies to reach the goal of convertibility. It is vers 
much to be hoped that this will be one of the possibili 
ties to be investigated when the time comes to decide 


how dollar assistance is to be given in this cause of 


58 . UNW 


after two years of operation, IMF barred its dollar funds to countries receiving 


convertibility The very fact that American assistance 
given through the Fund would be given indirectly, 
would deprive it of some of the political disadvantages 


that might otherwise attach to it. 


2 A second possibility would be to provide the nec- 


essary reserves and help by a world-wide increase 
in the monetary price of gold. That is a proposal which, 
we may rest assured, will be pressed by the represent- 
atives of the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth 
when the matter comes up for discussion with the 
United States. The sterling area produces nearly three- 
quarters of the gold mined in the world today. It holds 
a reserve of more than $2,000 million of gold. If the 
dollar price for gold were increased in common with 
the price of gold expressed in other currencies, the 
sterling area would be helped in two ways. The pro- 
ceeds of current sales of newly mined gold would go 
up, while in addition the dollar value of the existing 
gold reserves would be raised. In this way the cushion 
of reserves would be increased and the current ac- 
count would be improved. 

One of the main arguments in favor of this par- 
ticular procedure is that gold is the only commodity 
in the world which has not had its price increased 
over the past two decades. I know there are powerful 
and convincing counter arguments, one of them being 
that 
encourage the forces of inflation against which the 
United States should be fighting. Another, politically 


the beneficiaries 


an increase in the dollar price of gold) would 


even more effective, is that one of 
of an increased gold price would be Soviet Russia, an 


appreciable producet and holder of the precious metal. 


The third possibility would be for the United 
States, perhaps in conjunction with Canada, to 


make a “standby” stabilization credit available for the 





1 Brazil finances flow of U.S. imports 


through coffee exports dollar earnings drop 


2 Blight strikes her coffee crop and 


3 Gold and dollar reserves are too small 
to tide her over bad year 
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4 Without IMF to borrow from, she must 


bar import of U.S. goods strict her imports 


5 In turn, U.S. can export less, must re- 


6 But this hurts other nations: chain effect 
brings worldwide slump in trade, prosperity 


Bp 


American aid—and virtually went out of business. President Kisenhower must decide whether IME should be killed o1 
used to bolster world trade, now that US aid is ending. It cannot continue in its present state of suspended animation 


purpose of defending a convertible pound. sterling. 

Such credits have been made in the past, sometimes 
by the Federal Reserve System, at other times by 
direct inter-governmental transactions. In 1946 the 
United States came to the help of Britain with a line 
of credit of $3% billion, the proceeds of which were to 
help the balance of payments in the difficult recon- 
version period. The credit was also to enable sterling 
to become a convertible currency again within a year 


of the agreement having been ratified. 


(“7 money was spent but, alas, the convertibility 


of sterling which, in accordance with the agree- 
ment, was restored in July, 1947, lasted a bare. six 
weeks. This line of credit is now being repaid, and 
the episode has left some bitter memories behind it. 
It is largely responsible for the considerable suspicion 
of convertibility which is still to be found in many 
quarters in Britain today. Among the British authori- 
ties it has created a determination not to repeat the 
mistakes of 1947: that is, not to plunge into converti- 
bility before all the necessary conditions that will make 


convertibility safe and enduring have been satisfied. 

Those conditions can be summed up in two propo- 
sitions: that the dollar gap must be removed from the 
balance of payments of the sterling ‘area; that the 
British economy must be so competitive as to with- 
stand the draughts of open competition. For the 
reasons | have already given I believe those two con- 
ditions are well on the way to being satisfied. 

The next point to decide is the method of approach 
to convertibility. Should it be a direct sterling-dollar 
deal or a broader North Atlantic operation? In this 
context one should not be deceived by the fact that 
the first official exchange of views on this issue was 
made by the visit of the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to Washington. Mr. Butler’s voyage was 


one of exploration and not an occasion for framing 
hard and fast commitments, 

Britain’s interests are very much on the side of 
making the convertibility operation a joint European 
venture. If sterling became convertible in isolation, it 
would be all too likely to invite a repetition of the 
disasters of 1947 when every country in Europe so 
ordained its trade with the sterling area as to gain 
possession of sterling, not to buy goods in the sterling 
area, but to convert it into the dollars they all wanted 

Britain must see to it that the policy of convertibility 
does not become a formula for contracting trade, for 
encouraging other countries to put restrictions on im 
ports from the sterling area and so acquire sterling 
which can then be converted. It is fully realized in 
London that there is a better chance of obtaining a 
more cooperative -attitude from the United States if 
the convertibility operation is tackled on a European 
basis. But quite apart from this, Britain's own interests 
point in the same direction. We may assume therefore 
that the whole of Western Europe will be kept well 
in the picture and that its interests will in no way be 
ignored in the discussions with the United States. 

Of all the assistance that the United States can give 
the most fundamental of all is not the extension of 
but the ] 


credit external 
policy appropriate to the United States’ fortunate po 


pursuance of an economic 
sition as the greatest exporting and creditor nation in 
the world. The prospect for convertibility, and for all 
it implies in uniting the free world, depends as much 
on what the US Congress and Administration do over 
the next year in the realm of tariff policy as on the way 
the sterling countries behave. 

Let there be no fear that Europe, and particularly 
Britain, will be found lagging in the drive for con 
vertibility and for the greatest possible expansion of 


trade. To Britain it is a matter of life and death. 
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Speaking 


of world business 


n the middle of February of this 
| year, the New York State Supreme 
issued a writ of attachment 
against the assets of the Banco do 


Brasil on behalf of Paul A. Plender, 


a small American exporter to 


Court 


Inc., 
whom the Bank owed dollars. 

* Although it passed almost unno- 
ticed here, Brazilians felt this action 
to be such a slap in the face that the 
country s entire press, for the first time 
in living memory, was united in angry 
attacks on the United States. And it 
is only fair to comment that we are 
W itnessing here one more of a growing 
list of 


our cavalier 


incidents through which, by 
treatment of the Latin 


American republics, we have sown 
the seeds of anti-Americanism. 

Like most of the others, this inci- 
dent could easily have been avoided, 


Writs of 


against private institutions. Banco do 


attachment are issued only 
Brasil is a quasi-official body author- 
ized by the Brazilian government to 
handle foreign exchange, and can be 
judged either public or private. 

A simple letter from the US State 
Department, requesting the New York 
court to treat the Bank as a public 
the 
would have saved the day. In point 
of fact, the 
controlling interest 


organ of Brazilian government, 


government does have 


The letter was never sent because 


Latin American affairs are relegated 


to minor officials whose voices are 
only dimly heard in the upper eche- 
lons of the State Department. 

As a former Assistant Secretary of 
State remarked to this column, the 
fact that “little boys are playing with 
Latin America in the Department of 
State” is jeopardizing friendship be- 
tween the US and its neighbors. 

In this instance, Brazilians were in- 
that a small US firm (nick- 
named by them “Paul A. Plunder’) 
had the Bank of Brazil 
over a trifling sum, and that, in issu- 


New York 
State had questioned the very sover- 


censed 
disgraced 
ing the writ of attachment 


eignty of the Brazilian government. 


How to split a Hemisphere 


The $2,515 due it was undoubtedly 
Plender. Many 


other American exporters were simi- 


important to Paul A. 


larly caught short. Heavy Brazilian 


American goods over the 


had 


country’s dollar exchange. 


imports of 


past two years exhausted the 
To*this drain was added another, 
the 


the wheat crop in Argentina, necessi- 


caused by failure, last year, of 
tating Brazilian purchase of US grain, 
All told, Brazil’s debt to US exporters 
had mounted by February to some 
$400 million. 

Had our government paid attention 
to this situation and fulfilled its obli- 
both the Bank of 


gations in time, 


Brazil and American exporters would 
have been spared the crisis that finally 
overtook them. 

Providing temporary loans to tide 
such nations over their occasional dol- 
should sit well with a 
; y preaching free 
trade unfettered by regulations. 


lar famines 
country — constantly 

The Brazilian situation was, in fact, 
saved by a last-minute loan of $300 
million to Brazil by the US Export- 
Import Bank. The country announced 
that it would liquidate its accumulated 
drafts by the middle of this 
the Mr. 


agreed to withdraw his suit 


dollar 


month. Even redoubtable 
Plender 
against the Banco do Brazil. But the 
damage to Brazilian national pride had 
already been done. 

such as_ this 


in the postwar period undoubtedly 


American mistakes 
have given impetus to the Fascist- 
Communist combination to which Sec- 
retary of State Dulles referred in his 
first official speech. They give point to 
the fears expressed in this country that 
Peron’s attempt to form a South Amer- 
ican economic bloc aimed against 
North American “imperialism” may be 
making headway. 

Certainly there is nothing inherent- 
ly dangerous to US interests, public or 
private, in the economic union soon 
to be established between Chile and 
Argentina, or in the barter deal al- 
ready signed to exchange Argentine 
beef and oils for Chilean copper, steel, 
etc. But 


expropriation of South American in- 


Peron’s agents are urging 
dustries such as Chilean copper and 
Bolivian tin—in which American inter- 
ests are paramount—as a condition for 
Latin 


bloc. The kind of expropriation they 


_ 
a broader American trading 


are inciting amounts to confiscation. 








Billions of dollars 
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On March 2, 





fear of building 


1953, 
Mississippi introduced a bill (H.R. 3600) “to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code to permit accelerated 


Congressman Frank Smith of 


amortization with respect to certain facilities con 
structed or acquired in foreign countries which will 
help make available to foreign investors and labor the 
economic benefits of American production, distribu- 
tion, and management techniques.” The idea of open- 
ing the way for US capital to fulfill its world-wide 
mission by fast tax write-offs was born in UN Wor wp 
last December. “Foreign Investment without Fear,” 
hy M. C. Conick, head of one of the world’s largest 
accounting firms, pointed out that the US investor's 
swiftly-obsolete defense plants had 





that Peron’s 


the benefits 


doubt 


neighbors are wavering: 


[here is no 


of expropriation seem almost to equal 
those conferred by the US investor. 
“Chile has no intention of taking 
over US-owned copper mines for the 
present,” Rudescendo Ortega, Chilean 
Ambassador to the UN, told this col- 
umn. “We don't have the capital and 
technical knowledge to keep produc- 
tion at present volume and efficiency 
by ourselves For practical reasons, 
therefore, Chile will allow Americans 
to go on mining the country’s natural 


wealth. But we are not happy about it.” 


Peron widens breach 
Chilean unhappiness springs from 
the feeling that the 


ing gouged twice over: that the Amer- 


country is be- 


ican mining firms, when they are 
not setting their export+prices too low 
in Chile, are setting US import prices 
too low in Washington; and that the 
Chileans are forced to pay unfairly 
high prices for US goods in exchange. 
It is a feeling shared by many of 
Chile’s sister nations. 

It is also a feeling on which Argen- 
tina has successfully capitalized in the 
United Nations. 

At the present General Assembly 
brilliant 


economist, Dr. ‘Cesar A. Bunge, intro- 


session, a young Argentine 
duced a resolution recommending that 
countries establish international agree- 
ments to ensure an “adequate, just and 
equitable relationship” between the 
prices of primary commodities (cop- 
per, nitrate, tin, ete.) and those of 
capital goods and other manufactured 
articles. 

Bunge’s resolution was fought tooth 
Americans, who 


and toenail by the 


used every trick in the book, and some 


new ones of their own. At one point 
they even had the meetings postponed 
for a week. But their efforts were of 
no avail; the resolution was passed. 
This battle, in which the US suf- 
tered one of its worst defeats in the 
UN, is one more example of American 
facility in alienating Latin Americans. 
To them the resolution appeared logi- 
cal and just. For the US to brand it 
“totalitarian,” as did one prominent 
New York newspaper, and fail to come 
up with a better idea was not a bril- 
liant performance in Latin American 
eyes. In fact, as US delegate Isador 
Lubin admitted to UN Wonrup, he was 
embarrassed in this fight by the fact 
that the US. itself 


price supports for farm production— 


demands _ parity 
exactly the same practice of equating 


commodity prices to manufacture 
prices that the UN resolution extends 


to international trade. 


A 


caused Latins to wonder what purpose 


American “double standard” on 


specific measures such as this has 


the Yanquis have within the Organi- 
zation of American States. 

At the latest meeting in Caracas of 
the OAS Economic and Social Council, 
Latin 
hopeful that the new 


Americans showed themselves 
Administration 
would make the hemisphere organiza 
tion a truly cooperative one, Their at- 
titude was one of “watchful waiting,” 
backed up by some gentle prodding. 

They voted through a_ resolution, 
introduced by Colombia, softening the 
UN's 


which aroused such a storm last fall 


resolution on nationalization 
in the United States. They also pro- 
posed a new course of economic co- 
operation between the countries of 


North and South America. 


that about 


prices of their raw material exports 


Recognizing concern 
has «become impractical because of 
raw material surpluses on the world 
market, the Latin American delegates 
at Caracas introduced a_ resolution 
urging the United States to increase 
its imports of processed materials and 
semi-finished goods. 

US reception of this proposal was 
lukewarm: the ability of the Latin re- 
publics to produce such goods for 
export is doubtful. But again, by not 
submitting positive counterproposals, 
the Americans succeeded in annoying 
the delegates from the south. 

A bitter attack on the US delegate 
Was made by Cuba, which censured 
him for tailing to appear with any firm 


and constructive suggestions, 


Chance of a decade 


Our 
are still 


southern neighbors, however, 
that the 


hower Administration will accept their 


hopeful Eisen- 
invitation to real cooperation. They 
friendly to the American 
the 


refusing to support the at 


remained 
delegates throughout Caracas 
meeting, 
tacks on them made by the Argentine 
attacks so constant that even a ma 
tion to adjourn was debated heatedly. 

Our State Department, if it wishes 
to capitalize on this gesture of col- 
laboration, will obviously have to de 
vote more time and energy to Latin 
American affairs. Perhaps creating an 
office of Under Secretary of State for 
Latin 
Whatever is 
quickly, If Latin Americans are disap 
their 


newal of hope for greater US consid 


America would serve the need. 


done should be done 


pointed now in flickering re 


eration, it might be years before 


another opportunity presented itself. 





been overcome during the early ’40s and “50s by tax 
rebates on risky investments (see investment graph, 
p. 60). He predicted that the application of the same 
principle to foreign investments would offset the risks 
of war and expropriation they incur. Acknowledging 
his debt to Mr. Conick, Congressman Smith told the 
House that “this investment incentive offers the pos- 
sibility for real missionary work for the free enterprise 
economic system.” Referring to the dollar gap (right) 
and the lack of markets for US goods which it reveals, 
Smith said the Conick idea “is a way to give the lie to 
the Marxist dogma that capitalist nations must wage 
ageressive wars to gain markets for their surplus pro- 
duction.” (See UN Worip, December 1952, page 38) 
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THE PECULIAR CASE OF ALFRIED KRUPP 


(Continued from page 47) 


Krupp empire only through a special Hitler decree, 
his antagonists point out, and didnt Hitler's decrees 
lose their validity after 19457 

What makes Alfried’s 


1 
eyes of these critics is the way 


shakier in the 


in which he acquired 


claim even 
part of his wealth, It is true, they say, that American 
protected from having their assets 
But it is that 
the habit of em 


industrialists are 
confiscated by court order, also. true 
American industrialists are not in 
ploying half-starved slave virls, with shaved heads 
and clad in gack clothes, under the conditions brought 
out in the Krupp trial. 

These conditions appeared so unusual to Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, then Military Governor of Germany, 
that he had no qualms whatsoever in confirming the 
1949. Clay 


that it would be poor psychology 


confise ation order. He did so on April ] 
sensed, apparenth 
to reinstate Krupp as a multimillionaire on a continent 
where untold numbers of Nazi victims had not yet 
received any compensation for their sufferings. 

It is charged that Mr 
this broader aspect of the Krupp affair. In his own 


US High Commissioner 


McCloy was insensitive to 


defense, the former has re- 


plied that his was the responsibility of interpreting 
could not conscientiously 


law and law alone: he 


render a judgment depe ndent on our Allies’ reactions. 


W HAT are the lessons we Can draw from the con- 


troversies over the Krupp case? How should we 


Alfried in the future, and how much trust 


can we put in the agreements he has signed? 


deal with 

Here is the situation we face as these words are 
written: Krupp’s steel, coal, and iron properties are 
still controlled by 
remain so until the peace contract with the Federal 
After 
to rely on Herr Krupp’s word that he will sell those 
assets before 1960. 


This represents a clear risk, whether it be a calcu- 


Allied-appointed trustees and will 


Republic comes into force that, we shall have 


lated one or not. In the first place, the German govern- 
the 


agreements and cannot be counted on to help entorce 


ment refused to recognize the legal validity. of 


them. in the second place, the terms of the compact 
provide that Krupp be permitted to sell his coal, iron 
and steel at a “reasonable price.” There is no guaran- 
tee that buyers will be forthcoming during the rela- 
tively short time allotted. Nor is there any specifica- 
tion as to what is meant by a “reasonable” price. It is 


if he 


influential Krupp could discourage prospective pur- 


perfectly conceivable that chose, the rich and 
chasers or claim that the price was not right. 

In practice, this means that Krupp will stay master 
Are they 


going to forge weapons again? Will thev become the 


of his foundries in the next crucial vears. 


arsenal of Western rearmament? No official decisions 
have as vet been taken on the but Krupp 
himself has said he will refuse to make a single gun 


subjec { 
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again. However, Krupps have been known to change 
their minds before. And we should realize clearly 
that by associating ourselves with Krupp, we would 
jeopardize our entire defense program in Europe. 
Krupp stands for aggression in these parts, whether 
we like it or not. Krupp might make arms, but if he 
did, the rest of Europe might rebel. 

Moreover, our British friends in Diisseldorf warn, 
the word of a Krupp has not got the sterling quality 
of his steel. Old Gustav Krupp, they recall, happily 
described in a magazine article in 1942 how he “duped 
the Allied snooping commissions” after World War I, 
He also had no compunctions about collaborating 
with Soviet Russia as long as it suited his purposes. 
Proof was offered during the Nuremberg trials that 
Krupp experts went to Russia in the late 1920s to 
try out tank models. The Kremlin  co- 
operated cheerfully with Krupp: his men were al- 
lowed to wear Red Army uniforms and they served 


their secret 


as instructors in Stalin’s cadet schools. 
Nothing in Alfried Krupp’s past behavior indicates 
that he is less stubbornly chauvinistic than his father 


was, the British say. 


y TILL, he is in many respects a man of different ideas 
K) and attitudes than old Gustav. Since his release 
from prison, he has run true to form. He has shown 
no great eagerness to live in the paternal Villa Huegel 
in Essen. He spends most of his time on a family 
estate near Salzburg, Austria, in the company of his 
mother, Bertha, and his second wife, Martha Knauer 
California, whom he married in Berch- 
May 19, 1952. He taken little 
direct part in the negotiations between the Allies and 


of Hollywood 
tesgaden on has 
his lawyers over the future of his property. What in- 
terests him much more is his old hobby, photography, 
and on a recent ski vacation in the Walser Valley, 
he and motion picture producer Wilhelm Sperber 
discussed film projects in which he might participate. 

The optimists and it should be noted that virtually 
all of them are Americans—take due note of this side 
of Alfried Krupp’s personality. Perhaps here, they 
say, is the solution to the curious case of Krupp. Even 
after selling his foundry fortune, he would have an 
imposing $75,000,000 in assets on hand. Perhaps he 
will put that wealth into philanthropy as the scions 
of US tycoons have done. Perhaps Krupp von Bohlen 
und Halbach 
younger Rockefellers or Henry Ford IL. 


will become as civic-minded as the 
There is a distinct possibility that he may do pre 


cisely this and thereby remove some of that “sinster 
sheen” which the name of Krupp has acquired over 
the vears. However, say the pessimists—and that in- 
cludes most Europeans—there is also a distinct possi- 
bility that he may not. If Alfried himself does not 
re-establish Krupp in steel, his associates may do it 
in his name. It would hardly come as a surprise to a 
evnical and disillusioned Murope to see in 196] 

or 1971, for that matter—the banner of Krupp flying 


high again above the mighty mills of Germany's Ruhr, 





JAPAN: AMERICA’S SCHIZOID ALLY 


Continued from page 30) 


The old collusion between government and finance, 
outlawed under the Occupation, is also slowly being re- 
vived. Last December, for instance, the Yoshida re- 
gime gave the coal mine operators what amounted to 
a rebate of more than three billion yen by retroac- 
tively reducing the interest rates on government loans. 
(This was a move which US authorities had blocked 
just before independence was restored. ) 

The struggle to re-establish the old ways is most 
conspicuous in industry. But the conflict between old 
and new is also visible in the area of landed capital. 

Land reform was widely hailed as perhaps the great- 
est achievement of the Occupation. In prewar Japan 
3.000 great landlords controlled a very large part of 
the best arable land in the nation. About 2,600,000 
tenant households paid them rent in kind, which 
ranged up to 60 per cent of the total crop. Under the 
Farm Reform Program the system was broken up: 
land holdings were reduced to specified maximums 
and tenants given the chance to become owners. More- 
over, farm reform furthered progressive political and 
social movements, spearheaded by farmers’ unions. 

Today, this movement has dwindled into insignifi- 
cance, and from the hinterland come reports that the 
former big landholders are again forcing tenants to 
share-crop, provisions of the law notwithstanding. In 
agrarian areas generally, considerable uneasiness exists 
because it is felt that the government gives only 
sporadic and perfunctory attention to the problems of 
the farming population. The old landlords are return- 
ing to power in rural areas as bosses in local govern- 
ment and wield a preponderant influence in the 
elective, nationwide Agricultural Committees. Still, de- 
spite the resurgence of the old elements, the picture is 
on balance a positive one: farmers are growing more 
food, rural families are eating better, handling more 
cash, and owning their land in larger numbers than 
ever before. 

Labor was a dispirited, downtrodden, largely-unor- 
ganized segment of society under the old regime. Dur 
ing the Occupation, although there were some restric- 
tions on strikes, its position was greatly fortified and 
protected, Union strength grew to more than 6,000,000. 
Today, although the nation is plagued by numerous 
strikes, particularly in such basic industries as coal, 
electricity, and transportation, union strength has de 
clined considerably, a trend accelerated by inter-union 
and intra-union friction in Sohyo (General Council of 
Trade Unions), the largest labor federation in Japan. 
At one time Sohyo’s affiliates had a membership total 
ing nearly 5,000,000 workers; today the figure is barely 
three-fifths as large. Political activity by Sohyo in con- 
nection with the Left-wing Socialist party in January 
alienated several big unions, which have now set up a 
rival organization, Minroren (Liaison Council for 
Democratic Labor), to concentrate on trade unionism 


and de-emphasize political activity. 


Here, again, we find the basis for smoldering con 
flict: new institutions in an environment still unrecep 
tive to them. With relatively inexperienced leadership 
and unseasoned membership, organized labor is little 
able to cope with the reviving attempts of management 
and government to control it as in the past. Its public 
relations are poor and it has failed to explain its aims 
in a way which would counteract public resentment 


of the inconveniences strikes have caused. 


The Future 





This, then, is Japan a year after regaining its inde- 
pendence. Much has altered, in many ways. The in- 
discriminate attraction to things Western is no longer 
so great, and millions of Japanese are turning back to 
the old ways, both the good ones and the bad. The 
scene changes: the street stalls have disappeared from 
Tokyo's Ginza; Japanese board ship for emigration to 
the US for the first time since 1924; US and UN troops 
stroll the city streets as guests of Japan, not occupiers, 
Many things, however, remain the same: the influence 
of the foreign world—particularly America—has dimin- 
ished but by no means disappeared. 

That influence persists in almost every phase of life 
and, persisting, is the source of the ideological conflict 
which is the most significant feature of life in Japan 
today. The outcome of this conflict is still in the bal- 
ance, and it should never be forgotten that the stake 
is very high. For should the Western democratic way 
Western before) be 
absorbed in the national life, it would go far in making 
Asia 


of the democracies and their concept of world order, 


(and not just technology, as 


Japan a reliable outpost and representative im 


The tiwo 


faces 


of Japan 


A travel-book publishe r (abowe 

affects the robes of his ances 
tors, but officers in the National 
Polic ec Re SeTU, Japan's pr udo 
army, have adopted American 
and battle jac kets 


style caps 





THE LEGACY OF THE MAN OF STEEL 


Continued from page 15) 
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The effect of this, Stalin declared 
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business opportunities for the 


deterioration of 
West 


fatal indus 


progre SSIVE 


and an attendant gradual 
trial slump. As a further consequence, 
inevitably the capitalist countries will 
engage among themselves in a des- 
perate fight for the remaining markets 
ultimately embroiling their nations in 
fratricidal wars 

the essential ele 


These, then, are 


ments of the legacy the Man of Steel 
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extravagant dream spun from the stuff 


Living realities 
the unfolding events of the unpredict 
ible future 
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may smash the dream to 
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have comme from a That of 
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uncommon brilliance and iron will. 
This Stalin's 

nature the fatal 


flaws of the whole concept. For it is 


very uniqueness of 


constitutes one of 
one thing to leave behind a grandioss 
political testament, and another thing 
Although allegedly based 
truth the 


Stalinist grand design is ultimately the 


to execute it 


ou “objective scientific 


Stalin's patrimony: the Red world enlarged from 8 million square 
miles in 1924 to 14 million; from 147 million people to 800 million 


camps was that the single all-embrac 
market 


that we now have two parallel world 


ing world disintegrated, so 
markets also contronting one another 

deepening the general crisis of 
the world capitalist system.” 

But Stalin, in his Marxist self-assur 
ance, went even farther than that in 
predicting the future. He forecast a 
the 


only be 


communist: coun 


able to do 


moment when 


tries would not 
without imports from capitalist coun 
but feel the 


necessity of finding an outside market 


tries, would themselves 


for their surplus products 
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has left in the care of his successors 
Retain all power for the leadership 
by whatever means necessary—includ 
ing terror, force, intimidation 
Build relentlessly the economic and 
military might of the communist bloc 
to the point at which it will surpass 
that of the noncommunist world; 
Continue the system of Tron Curtain 


Cold War, for they will fatally 


and 


weaken capitalist: nations and break 


their unity in bloody conflicts. 
Such is the Stalinist blueprint for 
the future. True enough, to the non 


Marxist world it represents but an 


Nothing that 


we know of the present leaders, their 


reflection of a character. 
personalities, their experience, 
their 
suppose that they possess the unique 


past 
theoretical works permits us to 
combination of qualities indispensable 
for forcing 800 million people through 
such an unbearable effort. 

For every dictatorship is a solar 
system. When the sun disappears, an 
irreplaceable loss of energy is suffered. 
And a at the 


price of such disintegration that all 


new sun may rise only 


other activities must necessarily meet 


with a fateful reverse. 





It’s your 
battle banner 


e086 keep it flying! 


\ 


Loox WELL AT THIS BANNER~—under the cancer sword millions of Americans have joined a proud army of 


dedicated cancer fighters—doctors, chemists, physicists, biologists- and men and women of all walks of life 
The cancer sword is unique... for it represents the American Cancer Society, the only voluntary health agency 
in our country devoted entirely to the conquest of cancer through research, education, and service 
Research holds the key that will unlock cancer’s secrets. That’s why the ACS puts 25 cents 
of every dollar you give to laboratory studies. Give now for more cancer research! 
Education he!ps protect all of us-against cancer. That is why the ACS arms the 
public with facts that save lives. Give now for more cancer education! 
Service is for the cancer patient, helping support centers for diagnosis and treatment, bringing 
humanitarian aid to suffering thousands. Give now for more cancer services! 
You can help keep the banner flying. Give generously to the 1953 cancer crusade. Any contribution is welcome 
You will help, won't you? 





AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Gentlemen: Please send me free literature about cancer 


Enclosed is my contribution of $ 


e to the cancer crusade. 
merican Cancer Society 


Name 
Address 
City State 
Simply address the envelope 
“Cancer” c/o POSTMASTER, NAME OF YOUR TOWN 











Bookkeepers... 
Bakers... 
and Busy 
Dressmakers... 


YES, ALL KINDS OF PEOPLE 
ARE GIVING BLOOD SO THAT 
OUR WOUNDED MAY LIVE! 


@ Today, the blood ofa 
Boston bookkeeper may be 
flowing through the veins of 
a wounded kid from a Kansas 
farm ... the blood of a pretty 
Southern housewife may have 
saved the life of a grizzled 
leatherneck. For, blood is 
blood, a God-given miracle 
for which there is no substi- 
tute .. . and when a man’s 
life hangs in the balance and 
blood is needed, there is 
nothing else to take its place! 

Right now the need for 
blood is urgent. In hospitals 
—at home and overseas— 


many men require four and 
six transfusions during deli- 
cate operations. And the 
blood must be there—when 
it’s needed. So give the most 
precious gift of all—your 
blood! 

Be assured that giving 
blood is neither difficult nor 
distressing. And what a thrill 
there is in knowing that 
you’ve performed a really 
unselfish act! So call your 
local American Red Cross 
today and make an appoint- 
ment. And tell your friends 
and neighbors about your ex- 
perience. Let them share the 
wonderful feeling Americans 
get when they roll up their 
sleeves—and give blood. 





But= 


WHAT HAPPENED 
TO THAT PINT OF 
BLOOD YOU WERE 
GOING TO GIVE? 


“Coll Your American Red Cross Today f 




















